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PORTRAIT OF JOHN SARTAIN. 





JOHN SARTAIN, 


THE EMINENT ENGRAVER ON STEEL, 


HIS gentleman has a very excellent 

organization for health and long 
life, and also for mental activity, physical 
vigor, and endurance. There is such a 
balance between the temperaments as 
to produce harmonious action, together 
with smoothness, energy, and vigor; the 





result is, an easy, working, effective or- 
ganization. 

He appears to have inherited his 
strength and endurance from his father ; 
his susceptibility, activity, and taste from 
his mother. We seldom find one that is 
more active, more earnest, or efficient. 
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He has enthusiasm tempered by coolness. 
He has an indomitable will; engages in 
enterprises with a determination to suc- 
ceed; yet his ambition and strength in- 
crease in accordance with the multiplic- 
ity of difficulties. He not only has de- 
termination, but the courage to meet 
and master obstacles. He dwells with 
patience and persistency upon whatever 
he undertakes to do, until he has given 
it the finishing touch, and whatever he 
undertakes is done thoroughly and well. 

His social affections are prominent ele- 
ments of his character; is gallant to 
woman, fond of children, and very fra- 
ternal and cordial in his intercourse 
with friends. He is frank and can- 
did, inclined to speak and act as he 
feels ; is cautious in reference to danger, 
but transparent and spontaneous in his 
intercourse with friends; enjoys making 
money, but uses it with liberality. He 
is upright in spirit, just in judgment, 
hopeful and ardent with reference to the 
future; is devout, and respectful, and 
sympathet.cal, and kind to those who 
are in need, 

His ample Constructiveness lays the 
foundation for ingenuity and excellence 
in art. He is dexterous in the use of 
tools; and with his large Ideality and 
Form would show fine skill and taste in 
reference to artistic work and in every- 
thing esthetic. His immense perceptive 
organs give him wonderful powers of ob- 
servation. He judges of the qualities of 
objects, especially color; is orderly and 
systematical in all he does, and attends 
to detail to the last degree. He has ex- 
cellent reasoning powers, and he is able 
to plan, invent, and comprehend remote 
conditions and relations, and with his 
fine perceptives and excellent mechani- 
cal and artistic taste he will show a high 
order of talent in that direction. He 
judges well of human character—reads 
men like a book, and is well adapted to ex- 
ert a commanding influence among men. 





We are indebted to the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, a bulky quarterly published in 1848, 
and to other publications for the interesting 
facts which will constitute the following 
biography. 

Mr. Sartain was born in London, England, 
in 1808. He manifested at an early age strong 
proclivities for pictorial art, and having by 
self-taught practice acquired some ability in 
delineation, he was placed with an engraver 
to learn the general branches of that profes- 
sion. At the age of fifteen he had made suf- 
ficient advancement in drawing, as well as 
in the use of the graver, to attract the atten- 
tion of William Y. Ottley, the eminent write: 
on Art, and the great authority in England on 
all matters relating to the old masters of 
painting in Italy, and of the history of en- 
graving. This gentleman was keeper of the 
prints in the British Museum, and was known 
as an artist, a collector, and author. When 
scarcely twenty years old, he proceeded to 
Italy, where he remained about ten years, 
employed in taking copies of the most es- 
teemed and valuable paintings, and on his 
return to England he produced a series of 
Jac-similes of the original drawings of the 
best masters, under the title of the “ Italian 
School of Design,” a magnificent work, con- 
sisting of eighty-four plates. He also pro- 
duced other very important works. He died 
in 1836. 


Such is the brief history of the master un- 
der whose direction Mr. Sartain was employed 
for two years in engraving the series of plates 
referred to, displaying from this artist’s 
drawings the progress of art from the restora- 
tion under Ciambue, in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, to Luca Signorelli, at the close of the 
fifteenth. Besides engraving these through- 
out, he also finished the plates begun at 
Rome in 1793 by the Italian engraver Piroli 
for this same folio. These were all in the 
line style, and the volume published in 1826 
was the pioneer of the several works since by 
other authors, drawing attention to the merit 
of the Pre-Raffaelite artists of Italy. 

Early in 1828 Mr. Sartain was attracted 
toward mezzotinto as a more effective and 
less tedious method, and soon after engray- 
ed two prints in this style from pictures 
by Henry Richter: “The Tempest” in the 
mixed manner, and the “Tight Shoe” in 
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pure mezzotinto. In 1830 he came to Amer- 
ica, abundantly supplied with letters of in- 
troduction for both New York and Philadel- 
phia, but settled in the latter city through 
the friendly persuasion of the eminent artist 
Sully, who, backing up the advice with a 
commission, settled the point. There was no 
other engraver in the country at that time, 
nor for ten years later. But in those early 
days encouragement was not what it after- 
ward came to be, and a part of his time was 
occupied in drawing on wood for engraving, 
in designing vignettes to be engraved on 
bank notes, and in painting life-size portraits 
in oils. In this department of art Mr. Leland 
states that Mr. Sartain ezce/s in certain points ; 
rising far above the average artists of portrait 
painting, and manifesting that happy appre- 
ciation of light and shade which indicated 
a genius in the fullest sense of the word. 

In 1842-3 he was proprietor and editor of 
Campbell's Semi-Monthly Magazine, and dur- 
ing the latter portion of the time also editor 
of Sartain’s Union Magazine. 

In addition to these abundant labors, a 
large portion of his time was devoted to the 
public welfare in various institutions; for 
example, as Director in the Pennsylvanian 
Academy of the Fine Arts, where his labors 
as Corresponding and Recording Secretary 
were not the lightest performed. 

One of the chief obstacles which forced 
him to turn aside to other things was the 
difficulty of getting his plates properly pub- 
lished when they were engraved, and he did 
not return to his early chosen profession until 
he had made arrangements for the printing 
of his own works. He had a hard struggle 
at first; Art was little appreciated in Amer- 
ica; he was the first to introduce mezzotinto 
engraving in this country, and he had to 
encounter the usual difficulties meted out to 
pioneers. The three principal cities of the 
Union did not furnish him sufficient employ- 
ment to procure his daily bread. What a 
contrast with his position to-day! He has 
long stood the acknowledged head of this 
special department of engraving. 

He is a rapid worker, and has engraved 
more plates than any other man living ; pos- 
sibly the dead need not be excepted. As an 
illustration of his rapidity of execution we 
will cite an instance. When he was conduct- 





ing the Foreign Semi-Monthly, events in 
Spain having imparted great interest to the 
character of Espartero, and so rendered his 
portrait desirable to embellish the number 
about to be issued, he sat down to his task 
at midnight, and the next morning at six 
o’clock it was finished, ready for the printer, 
including the lettering on the plate. The 
etched outline and the mezzotinto ground had 
been previously prepared. 

For nineteen years Mr. Sartain engraved a 
plate a month for the Zelectic. Such was the 
constant pressure on his time that he was 
frequently late with his work. He began to 
scrape up a portrait of Sir Robert Peel for 
that serial at ten minutes before two one 
afternoon, and at five o’clock the same after- 
noon a proof was mailed to New York, show- 
ing the plate ready to print, except the letter- 
ing yet to be done under it! 

Some might very reasonably suppose that 
work thus hastily thrown off must needs be 
defective. It is not, however, slightly done. 
Having this portrait in our collection of 
Eclectic engravings, we have placed it before 
us for criticism. It compares favorably with 
other steel portraits; it is not coarsely and 
negligently executed. That it satisfied the 
editor of the Helectic is evident from a note 
afterward sent to Mr. Sartain, in which he 
says, ‘Give us something good this month. 
Can’t you give us something like Sir Robert 
Peel?” 

In the hands of Mr. Sartain the style of 
mezzotinto underwent a change of application, 
and consequently of its methods, in adapting 
it to the production of small book illustra- 
tion. Formerly, when copper was the only 
metal used for the manufacture of engravers’ 
plates, this style was employed chiefly on 
large and important compositions, the im- 
pressions from which would command a high 
price, the limited number of good prints from 
sv soft a metal rendering it necessary to cover 
cost. Richard Earlom’s fine plates belong to 
this period. He was an eminent mezzotinto 
engraver, born in London in 1740. He was 
employed by Boydell to make drawings from 
the celebrated pictures at Houghton, which 
he afterward engraved in mezzotinto—an art 
in which he was his own instructor. 

It was about the time of Earlom’s death 
that decarbonized steel-plates were adopted 
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instead of copper-plate, and thus a wider 
field for this branch of art was opened, which 
became perfected in the hands of Samuel 
Cousens, of London. The credit of the dis- 
covery has been attributed to Mr. Charles 
Warren; but Mr. Sartain informs us that he 
has reason to believe this to be a mistake. 
He has in his possession a small engraving by 
Lupson from a picture by Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, entitled “The Infant Samuel,” which 
he has reason to believe was the first plate of 
that metal engraved on. It measures 44 
inches by 6}. 

As we have elsewhere remarked, pure mez- 
zotinto is now rarely used in engraving, be- 
cause it weakens the plate too much. Stip- 
ple and line are more or less added to give 
force and durability. 

Of the numerous large plates executed by 
Sartain, one of the earliest of his highly pop- 
ular works was entitled “The County Elec- 
tion,” after a picture by Bingham. It is 
given in the mixed style, and contains a mul- 
titude of figures full of expression and char- 
acter in elaborate detail. Its success was 
such, that after supplying a large American 
subscription, it was purchased from the orig- 
inal proprietor at a great advance on its first 
cost, and published simultaneously in the 
principal capitals of Europe. 

Since the publication, however, of that 
popular engraving, the most important of his 
large works have been given to the public. 
Of these the largest is “Christ Rejected,” 
after West’s celebrated picture, and contain- 
ing more than one hundred heads. This 
plate, exclusive of margin, is three feet long 
and more than two feet wide. “Men of Pro- 
gress,” or “ American Inventors,” after Pro- 
fessor Schussele’s great picture, is of the same 
length, and careful in finish. 

Mr. Sartain, though now sixty-two, an age 
when most men are disposed to retire from 
active life, and in rest and quiet enjoy the 
fruit of years of hard toil, seems not to be- 
come lax, for he is still in the midst of other 
public duties, executing several large plates, 
one soon to be completed, after Boutelle’s 
fine landscape of the Valley of the Battenkill, 
N. H., a very elaborate, and almost a line en- 
graving. 

We would like to speak specifically of the 
monumental designs and bronze decorations 





for Washington and Lafayette from this mas- 
ter-artist, so much admired for their tasteful* 
elegance, but we must not enlarge more, 
though much of interest remains unwritten. 
We can not omit, however, one item more, 
viz., Mr. Sartain was the first to reprint in 
this country Hood’s popular “Song of the 
Shirt,” also “The Drop of Gin,” and “The 
Bridge of Sighs.” 
+06 


MEASURING MEN.—No. 


II. 


BY AN APPRAISER. 


N guaging men and character there are 

two principal standards: one by which 
men judge themselves; one by which society 
judges them. These seldom coincide, and it 
is difficult to tell which is most commonly 
distorted. 

Every man has a standard of his own. 
There are few but live by some platform 
which they have cut out for themselves, or 
somebody else has cut out forthem. Nearly 
every one, high or low, that has a spark of 
ambition in his soul, keeps some ideal light 
ahead of his achievements. The what-I- 
would-be is the secret of all ambition—the 
incentive that lights the fires of purpose and 
gets up steam for an effort. A great deal of 
steam is sometimes wasted, and explosions 
may occur from too high a pressure. 

This ideal man is to be clothed with per- 
sonality; the actual man must furnish the 
stuff. So men cut out their life by pattern, 
often finding at its close that they had not 
cloth enough to make the coat they fain 
would wear. They had measured wrong to 
start with. The world sees only the failure, 
and laughs, chides, or condemns. Could it 
see the charts by which men steer, their pat- 
terns, their ideals, a kindly charity might 
acquit their intentions and pardon ~their 
error. 

A few in this world actually do attain the 
height of their ambition—especially if their 
ambition be a low one. By frequently re- 
peating a falsehood, say the books, one may 
persuade himself of its truth; so there are 
some people who, cherishing certain intel- 
lectual and moral aspirations, find it less easy 
to attain them than to persuade themselves 
that they have done so, when everybody else 
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knows that they are not what they think 
themselves to be, and possibly not what they 
ought to be. 

One of Paul’s most effective sarcasms in 
regard to such persons is where he says: “If 
aman thinketh himself to be something when 
he is nothing, he deceiveth himself.” Solo- 
mon would have said that the man was a 
fool. Paul was too much of a gentleman to 
use such an expression; but the irony of his 
criticism may easily bear that rendering. 

Some people fall into the mistake of meas- 
uring themselves almost entirely by their der- 
ivation. Too weak to maintain an inde- 
pendent character of their own, they cling to 
that of their ancestors. Of course “blood 
will tell.” In judging a man, as in judging a 
horse, we must take into account the sources 
of his life; but simply as data for prediction. 
The jockey expects his Morgan colt to prove 
his blood on the course, not bear his name 
merely in the stable. The tree will bring 
forth fruit after its kind; but to keep up the 
quality we must keep up the culture. When 
apples get to be rotten, one kind is about as 
good as another. There must be a law of in- 
heritance; if known and observed, there 
would be no more reason for family degen- 
eracy than there is for Bartlett pears or 
Golden Pippins to revert to the original fruit. 

Across the ocean they are more tolerant of 
titular humbug than we are. Some young 
Lord Addlepate claims to be a descendant 
from the Duke of Norfolk, or the Duke of 
Suffolk, or some other folk; and though he 
may scarcely have a drop of the old duke’s 
blood in his veins, his titular connection gets 
him a scrape and a bow from every obsequi- 
ous worshiper of pedigree. Possibly it 
would mortify his self-conceit if he realized 
that every bow of this kind is offered to his 
great-grandfather and not to himself. 

“The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power,” 
have not yet met that “inevitable hour” 
which Gray foretells in his Elegy; nor 
can it be expected that they. will till all 
the fools die, an event unlooked for in the 
nineteenth century. Heraldric devices and 
armorial bearings are still carefully guarded 
by the snobbish portion of the English gen- 
try, whose inherited titles are striking evi- 
dences of their own degeneracy. In this 
country there has come to be a reaction. 





That man is counted more worthy who has 
risen from a lowly birth to an honorable fame 
than he who comes down from a lofty ances- 
try to a titled or dishonorable obscurity. As 
long as America lives, she will never forget 
her Rail-splitter, her Tanner,—and perhaps I 
may add her Tailor. 

Were armorial bearings intended to show 
one’s lineal ascent rather than his lineal de 
scent, they would have more significance. 
Then admit the development theory, and 
no one need be without a coat of arms. The 
lowest in intellect might still reflect with 
satisfaction that he is several pegs higher 
than his monkey progenitors. The troglo- 
dytes might ride emblazoned on McFlimsey’s 
coach ; and what should prevent Patrick 
from painting a chimpanzee sqguatant on his 
hod, with Qualis Hram for a motto ? 

Frequently we find the best of men in the 
worst of circumstances. Not unfrequently 
we measure the circumstances and think we 
have measured the men. A ragged coat on a 
man’s back is a most unfavorable circum- 
stance for him. There is a tendency to form 
the same opinion of him that we do of his 
coat, which could hardly be a respectable 
one. Yet that ragged coat may cover more 
of worth and manly excellence than our own 
broadcloth; and if we knew its history, every 
rent and tatter might seem an honor instead 
of a disgrace. When shall Pope’s lines cease 
to rebuke us ? 

‘“* Worth makes the man ; the want of it, the fellow; 

The rest is all but leather and prunello.”” 

There are some who really think too little 
of themselves. They rob their own self-es- 
teem to pay deference to their neighbor's. 
This may strike you at first with surprise 
but perhaps you may be able to recall one or 
more among your acquaintances whose excess- 
ive modesty defeated all his struggling am- 
bitions. We do not say that such cases are 
common in Washington or New York, but 
that they do actually exist in some places. 
The writer once knew a person so excessively 
modest, that whenever he wrote of himself he 
always used a little i; but the schoolmaster 
afterward corrected this orthographic diffi- 
dence. Truly modesty and amiability are 
desirable things to sweeten character ; but it 
is quite as desirable to have a little yeast to 
make it rise. 
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In measuring men, the world is usually less 
indulgent with us than we are with ourselves. 
Success is the world’s standard. Reputed 
success may be actual failure. Success may 
mean a name, an accident, rather than a 
quality; a good bank account, a splendid 
house, a prosperous business, the best pew in 
church, and a big butcher’s bill. If gold 
would purchase character here and happiness 
hereafter, this would be an excellent standard ; 
and one’s chances for heaven might be quoted 
on Wall Street with as much flippancy as his 
chances for earth. But “ what shall it profit 
a man if he gain the whole world and lose 
his own soul” (life)? What if that house 
did cost you a half a million of dollars, if you 
parted with your soul to get it? That house 
may be your tomb, and you a dead man; 
yes, cold, icy dead to all humanizing sym- 





pathies, your blood unwarmed by love or 
charity, your conscience frozen, and the 
greedy worm of avarice still feeding on 
the remains of your heart. Take your ledg- 
er, strike your balance sheet, and engrave it 
on the door-plate of your Fifth Avenue tomb, 
that men may mourn when they read such an 
epitaph. 

We may not rely on the world’s judgment; 
but there is enough moral sense in it to judge 
men’s actions by their principles—the only 
true criterion of judgment. Every man 
at his death has an inquest on his character, 
and the world pronounces a verdict which is 
not always recorded on his tombstone. Be- 
sides, if a man’s life does not fit his preten- 
sions, the world knows it, and points its 
finger at him. How many have wished that 
that finger might be amputated ! 


a. Yn 


OBJECTIONS TO PHRENOLOGY CONSIDERED. 





CARCELY a month passes that we do not 
receive one or more letters asking an ex- 
planation of some objection which skeptics 
and opponents have propounded. Most of 
the objections, however, which are now made, 
have been made by the generation just passing 
away, and have been often answered. Who- 
ever will refer to the files of the PHRENOLOG- 
ICAL JouRNAL for the last thirty-three years 
will find fierce discussions of disputed points, 
and, as we think, triumphant vindications of 
the great truths of our science. We, how- 
ever, have a source of faith which is not pro- 
duced solely by logical argument. We have 
the logic, to be sure, and’we have, in addi- 
tion, the practical facts. Every day proves 
to us, beyond question, the truth of Phrenol- 
ogy. Persons of learning and experience 
who come under our hands assure us that 
we have read them and their friends accu- 
rately, and we know we do it, by an applica- 
tion of phrenological principles. 

Some time since we asked our readers to 
send in such objections as they heard their 
friends propose, or which they themselves 
entertained, and we promised to reply to them 
at a suitable time. In the present article we 
present some of these objections, and our re- 
sponses. 





Question. If Phrenology is true, why is it 
not more generally accepted? and why do 
men of talent sometimes oppose it ? 


Repiy. The most sublime and valuable 
truths have always obtained tardy recogni- 
tion from the general mind. Eighteen hun- 
dred years have not been sufficient to convert 
half the world, nominally, to Christianity ; 
and even Christian nations have many men 
of talent and learning who are skeptical on 
the subject. 

Question. “ By their fruits shall ye know 
them,” saith the Scriptures; but Phrenology 
says, “ By their bumps ye shall know them.” 
How do you reconcile that passage with your 
teachings ? 

Repty. When Phrenology was not known, 
the “ fruits,” or conduct of men, was the only 
means available by which to estimate the 
stranger. The “bumps” indicate what the 
fruit is likely to be; so the statement resolves 
itself into simply this: “Estimate men by 
what they really are,—not by their dress or 
professions.” In the absence of any science 
of Physiology or Pathology, wait for the dis- 
ease to break out and then treat it; but 
when you have learned the symptoms, you 
can treat for diphtheria, small-pox, measles, 
or consumption before the disease has become 
so seated that it is too late to save the pa- 
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tient. If by Phrenology you can see before- 
hand what temptations the boy will be most 
likely to yield to, you can shield and guide 
him accordingly ; or if he has indications of 
talent for education, in literature, science, art, 
mechanism, or merchandising, he may be 
trained accordingly, and thus be made the 
most of, and not be blindly put to wrong 
pursuits, and at thirty years of age find out 
the mistake by the bad “ fruits.” 


Question. How can phrenologists deter- 
mine the size of each organ when there are 
evidently no protuberances on the skull ? 


Rep.y. We have been laboring for a third 
of a century in lectures, personal conferences, 
and through the pages of the PHRENOLOGI- 
CAL JOURNAL and other works, to prove to 
the world that we do not estimate the organs 
of the head by “bumps or protuberances,” 
but by distance from the medulla oblongata, 
or capital of the spinal column ; on the same 
plan as the size of half an apple would be 
estimated by the distance of the surface in 
every direction from the core. A head per- 
fectly balanced has no bumps or protuberan- 
ces; an apple does not need to be covered 
with knots in order to be large in every part, 
nor need it be covered with hollows or cavi- 
ties in order to be small ;—it can be smooth 
and large all over,—it can be smooth and 
small everywhere. 

Question. How can you tell when an or- 
gan, say Constructiveness, is large, that it is 
not neutralized by other large organs ? 

Repty. The harmony of character is made 
up of the combined action of many different 
faculties, and even opposite ones; for in- 
stance, caution and courage, kindness and se- 
verity, prudence and positiveness. If this 
were not so, the character would be one-sided 
and warped. The fighting cock and the ter- 
rier dog are all courage and no prudence ; 
the rabbit and dove are all prudence and no 
courage, Some men are almost as much out 
of balance. We have the pugilistic and the 
pusillanimous. We have also the model man 
who has power for every occasion, talent, 
tact, prudence, courage, firmness, and gentle- 
ness; in short, he is well rounded and ample 
in every department of force, feeling, and in- 
telligence, and has no special “ bumps” on 
his head, because he has no marked excesses 
and deficiencies. 

Question. The great English preacher 





Rev. Frederick W. Robertson used to object 
to Phrenology on this ground, that he was 
subject to and suffered much from severe 

ains in the back of his head, while his fore- 

ead seldom ached at all. If the forehead 
is the seat of intellect, and the back-head the 
seat of the social emotions, why should the 
back-head, which has none of the labor of 
thinking, ache? and the forehead, which 
ry all the labor of thinking, not ache at 
all ? 

Repty. Headache more often comes from 
some physical disturbance than from study 
or mental labor; and he who overworks 
mentally, and thereby depresses the physical 
health, will more likely feel the recoil of the 
bodily difficulty in the base or back-head 
than in the forehead ; since those portions of 
the head, being animal and emotional, have 
more relation or sympathy with the body 
than does the anterior or intellectual portion 
of the brain. 


Question. If Phrenology is true, is not 
fatalism the natural result? If mental ac- 
tion depends on organization, how can there 
be free-will and accountability ? 

Repty. Phrenology alters nothing in re- 
gard to the subject one way or the other. 
Character existed thousands of years before 
Phrenology was known. All the organs and 
faculties had free play before the phrenologists 
learned their location or gave them a name. 
The Creator has organized nature, including 
man, and all his functions, mental and physi- 
cal. The whirling spheres of the planetary 
system obeyed the law of their being, while, 
in ignorant wonder, man misunderstood en- 
tirely and misrepresented the facts and laws 
of their motion. The human heart, brain, 
and stomach also had laws of action before 
the days of Harvey, Gall, or Beaumont. They 
simply explained facts as old as the race, and 
changed no law or fact one whit by their dis- 
coveries, but they greatly increased man’s 
knowledge of himself. If there is fatality in 
respect to man’s mental power and limita- 
tion, Phrenology is not to blame for it. That 
question Phrenology leaves just where it 
found it. As we understand Phrenology, 
however, it does not teach fatalism in any such 
sense as that fatal word is generally under- 
stood. Of course man has his human sphere ; 
he can not transcend it; but within that 
sphere there is large liberty of choice and 
action. A man of ordinary intellect can not 
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rival a Webster or a Chalmers, nor is he re- 
quired or expected to do it; and his respon- 
sibility is in exact ratio with his capacity. 
The parable of the talents (Matt. xxv. 14-30) 
tells the whole story, and shows a harmony 
of theology with Phrenology as well as with 
judicial law and common sense. 


Question. THE FrontTAL SInvs, or open- 
ing between the external and internal tables 
of the skull, seems to preclude the formation 
of a correct judgment as to the organs above 
and about the root of the nose. 


Repty. This subject has been harped upon 
very often, but it offers nothing insuperable 
against Phrenology as a system of truth. In 
some cases one might be misled as to the size 
of two or three organs; but the skillful ob- 
server will generally be able to estimate the 
presence of this opening when it exists, and 
its approximate size when it is considerable. 

The frontal sinus, or opening between the 
external and internal tables of the skull, 
eccurs above the root of the nose, in the 
region of Individuality, and sometimes ex- 
teads up to the margin of Locality and 
Eventuality. Figure 1,—A and B,— il- 
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‘ 
Fie. 1.—FRonTAL SrInvs. 
A. Childhood; B. Manhood. 


lustrates the subject of the frontal sinus or 
opening. A, shows a child twelve years of 
age, and the opening is represented entirely 
below the base of the brain, and up to that 
age it could offer therefore no possible im- 
pediment to the correct examination of all 
the organs across the brow. When the voice 
changes and the person emerges from child 
life to adult life, the frontal sinus increases 
in size and extends upward. Sometimes it is 
very slight; at other times the opening is 
greater. The celebrated Dr. Rush maintained 





that the frontal sinus constituted a kind of 
sounding-board for the voice; that those in 
whom it was least had the most shrill voices, 
while those in whom it was the largest had 
the more grum voices. Before the voice 
changes from childish treble, the frontal si- 
nus is known always to be small. Woman 
has less of this sinus than man; and we be- 
lieve those who have light, sharp, soprano 
or tenor voices have less than those who sing 
a deep alto or a heavy bass. We believe, 
moreover, we can generally determine those 
who have a large and those who have a small 
frontal sinus by the external appearance of 
the head, temperament, etc. 

In fig. 1, B, the sinus is seen to have risen 
from below the base of the brain to some ex- 
tent upward. We have judged of many skulls 
relative to the size of the frontal sinus, and 
then sawed them open, and compared our es- 
timate with the facts. It will be seen, there- 
fore, tliat up to twelve years of age the fron- 
tal sinus offers no difficulty to the practical 
phrenologist, and in most cases comparative- 
ly little afterward. 


Question. Some assert that phrenologists 
maintain that “large brains mean great in- 
tellects, and weight of brain means mental 
strength.” But they say this is false, because 
man is inferior to some apes in the relative 
proportion of brain to body. One physiolo- 
gist has been guaging the skulls of various 
quadrupeds and weighing their contents. 
There are beasts whose instinct approaches 
reason, and they style such intelligent; but 
this high instinct is not in accordance with 
their cerebral development. They range a 
few animals in the order of brain-weight in 
the following declining scale: cat, dog, rab- 
bit, sheep, ass, pig, horse, and ox. The last 
two have the same amount of brain in pro- 
portion to the capacity of their bodies, but 
the cat has six times as much brain in pro- 
portion to its size as the horse—the pig has 
more in proportion than the horse, and the 
sheep more than the pig. 


Repty. A large and weighty brain does 
not necessarily mean “ great intellect,” for the 
whole brain is not devoted to intellect. Some 
heads are large everywhere except in the 
forehead, and the intellect is weak, while the 
other qualities are strong. Proportionate 
size of brain to body is not requisite to the 
possession of talent. Some of the small birds 
are said to have more brain than man in pro- 
portion to the size and weight of the body; 
but how large is their brain? They may 
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have, relatively, more muscle than man in 
proportion to the entire weight of the sys- 
tem, but does that necessarily give them 
greater absolute muscular power? Birds, 
cats, and_apes are, for obvious reasons, large- 
ly endowed with the power of motion, and 
their nerves of motion are extremely ample. 
The brain which is necessary to preside over 
these activities should be, and is, ample. 
The bird, which requires great wing power 
in proportion to its weight, and as little 
weight as possible, needs as much brain to 
carry on its active energies as many a dull 
and inefficient animal with a much greater 
size. The little, active canary bird will use 
up as much brain power in the generation of 
motion in one hour as the dull turkey buzzard 
would in a week. 

The cat is slight in frame, but very active, 
and stronger than any other animal we know 
of its size; but the cat is not very intelligent, 
and its intellectual region of brain is not 
large. The chief parts of its brain are de- 
voted to activity and strength, and to those 
ferocious and secretive traits for which the 
cat is remarkable. The food of the cat is 
not bulky, hence it does not need a big frame 
in order first to grind coarse and bulky herb- 
age, and then, like the ox, require a large 
reservoir in which to soak and macerate it 
for digestion. The whole family of carniv- 
ora, from the lion and eagle down, have very 
great strength for a given effort, but when 
fed on their normal food never get fat; while 
the horse, ox, sheep, and pig, which feed on 
bulky grass and grain, become fat, large, and 
heavy. In short, the cat’s phrenology har- 
monizes with its character. Another fact 
should not be lost sight of. The horse and 
ox have a great frame, partly on account of 
their bulky vegetable food, hence they have 
great weight. Their very food at one time 
contained in their system will outweigh the 
whole body of twenty cats; hence the ox and 
horse must be weighty. Observe what a 
large head the horse and ox have as compar- 
ed with the size of the brain, the object of 
which is to constitute a great mill for the 
grinding of their food. Besides the bulky di- 
gestive apparatus, the horse and ox need and 
have large and heavy frames, to give harmony 
to the parts, that all the bodily functions 
may be properly carried on. Comparisons 





between large and small antmals—between 
birds and horses—can not be made with fair- 
ness or success, because the conditions are so 
unlike. The sheep has a much greater di- 
gestive apparatus than a wolf, and so has the 
rabbit much more than his natural foe the 
cat; and why not compare the strength and 
courage of these animals according to their 
stomach? When we compare the brains of 
eagles and geese, we find in the former very 
great width in the region of Destructiveness ; 
while the goose, partridge, and pigeon are 
narrow in the same region and relatively 
wide in the region of Cautiousness. The 
brain of the cat is wide in the base, or car- 
nivorous region, while that of the rabbit is 
narrow in the same region and wide at 
Cautiousness. 

The way to study comparative Phrenology 
is to compare the carnivorous tribes of ani- 
mals with one another—the herbivorous in 
the same way, and then study contrasts; but 
this comparison of cats with horses accord- 
ing to relative size of brain and body is by 
no means to be depended upon. The ele- 
phant and the whale have larger brains than 
man; but a considerable portion of brain in 
each case is allotted to the carrying on of 
the bodily functions, and relatively much less 
brain is devoted to the intellect than is the 
case with man. To carry on the physical 
functions of such a mountain of organic mat- 
ter must require a large amount of brain 
force, indeed nearly all that the great animal 
possesses. 


Question. I am a believer in Phrenology, 
and have derived much benefit from it. 
Some objections have been urged, which with 
my present information I am unable to ex- 
plain. 

I. It is asserted that the posterior lobes of 
the brain are much smaller in the quadru- 
mana (four-handed animuls—monkeys, etc.) 
than in man; and that they are altogether 
wanting in the carnivora (lion, wolf, cat, 
etc.); and that the middle lobes are wholly 
wanting in birds and reptiles. 

Il. They assert that the present system of 
Phrenology leaves undetermined some por- 
tions of the cerebral surface, viz., the convo- 
lutions lying in the base of the cranium, and 
those surfaces which meet at the median line. 

III. They say that the brain may be molded 
in such a manner as to undergo considerable 
alteration of the external form, without any 
ch in its internal structure or in the rela+ 
tive development of its several parts. 
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Repty. IL. As to the different lobes of the 
brain in animals, birds, and reptiles, we re- 
mark that so far as lobes of brain are con- 
cerned, it is a matter of perfect indifference 
whether their outlines and demarkations can 
be traced so as to compare with the human 
brain. If the statement proves anything, it 





Fie. 2.-—Brary, Bortom ViEw. 


Anterior lobes Ps A, A to B, B. Middle lobes 
from B, B to C. Posterior lobes from C, € to D, D. 
Cerebellum, E, ae Medulla oblongata, F. Spinal cord, 
8, proceeding from the medulla oblongata, cut off be- 
low the skull, and laid on the cerebellum (see Brain, Side 
View). Fissure of Sylvius, dividing between the front 
and middle lobes of brain near B B. 
proves too much, If well-defined middle and 
posterior lobes can not be discerned in birds, 
carnivorous animals, or reptiles, it does not 
prove that the enormous middle lobe of the 
brain in the tiger, dog, and cat does not in 
their character represent both middle and 
posterior lobes in man. If the bird seems to 
have a posterior lobe of brain, and not a mid- 
dle lobe, who shall say it does not represent 
not only what the objector calls the middle 
lobe in the dog and also the middle and 
posterior kibes of man? There is just as 
much reason to say the lobe in a bird is mid- 
dle as to say it is posterior; and of the dog 
that his is:posterior and not middle. They 
do not seem ‘to be divided like the human 
brain, but the ‘fibers which make up the ob- 

‘ jector’s middle !lobe in the carnivora, and his 





posterior lobe in the bird, may each have all 
the characteristics of the human two lobes. 
Suppose in man the ridge of Sylvius were re- 
moved so that the fissure of Sylvius did not 
mark a division between the anterior and 
middle lobes of the brain, would that change 
the origin of the fibers or the character of the 
convolutions which constitute these two lobes 
of brain? The argument is this: A, has a 
lot of land, and he divides it by fences into 
three lots. In the first he raises corn, in the 
second wheat, and in the third grass. B, 
has a similar lot of ground, but he has it 
divided by one fence into two lots, or has no 
fences at all, but he raises the same crops as 
his neighbor. The fences, or the absence of 
fences, evidently do not change the character 


‘of the soil nor of the several crops raised 


upon the three sections of its surface. 

The optic nerve, for instance, is connected 
with the middle lobe of the brain in man— 
the bird has an optic nerve—where does that 
originate if it have no lobe of brain corre- 
sponding to the middle lobe in man and in 
carnivorous animals? The form of the skull 
and brain of the cat, bird, and man differ; 
but so far as they possess faculties in com- 
mon, the brain and nervous centers serve 
their respective purposes in like manner. 
All fruits need not be alike in form to have 
similar characteristics. 


It has been a standing objection to the 
doctrine of special organs in the brain, that 
there were no fences or lines of demarkation 
in the brain showing where one organ left 
off and another began, as we see in the com- 
partments of an orange. To this old objec- 
tion the phrenologist replied that a single 
branch or bundle of nerve is sent off from 
the spine to the arm; that this bundle of 
nerve is inclosed in a common sheath, and no 
man can tell by examination that it is not in- 
dividual or homogeneous in function. There 
is no fence, no partition, no dividing line; it 
looks as nearly alike in structure as custard in 
a quill; yet experiment has proved that one 
half of that undivided bundle is composed 
of nerves of motion and the other part nerves 
of feeling —functions quite as opposite. in 
character as the functions of hearing and 
seeing. Now let us ask what is the need of 
a fence or line of demarkation between the 
lobes of the brain? Take a cauliflower and 
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trace the fibers from the stem to the devel- 
oped surface of the full-grown plant, and you 
have a fair analogue of the manner in which 
the brain is developed from the top of the 
spinal cord. In the medulla oblongata, or 
just above it, there is a connection and power 
of co-operation between each and all parts of 
the brain, and it is of no earthly consequence 
whether. the brain is divided into several 
lobes or appears to be all one lobe. If it 
does its work, and has powers in any degree 


y 
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Fie. 3.—Brar, Sipe VIEW. 
C, Cerebrum. D, Cerebellum. M, Medulla oe 8, Spinal cord, where the physical functions. 


it passes out of the sku 


analogous to those of others, it may fairly be 
presumed that the organism is practically 
and essentially similar. The tiger, cat, and 
eagle have a stomach for the digestion of 
flesh. It is small, sack-like, and simple in 
each, perfectly adapted to the quality and 
required amount of food. The turkey and 
hen, feeding on different food, and hawing no 
teeth, have a crop or sack in which to soak 
corn and other seeds, and a gizzard half full 
of pebbles to triturate or grind the food; 
while the horse or ox has four or five stom- 
achs in which to macerate and afterward 
digest grass and twigs of trees. The ultimate 
of all these several apparatuses is digestion, 
and the upbuilding of their systems by nutri- 
tion. The apparatus may be of different con- 
struction in each, but the end is similar; 
which proves a substantial similarity in the 
character of the apparatus, if not in its form, 
size, and relative position. So a dog may 








have a brain which learned anatomists may 
say has a front and a middle lobe only, and 
a bird a front and a posterior lobe of brain 
only; but it matters not one whit what name 
we may give to divisions of the brain, or 
whether these divisions appear alike or not, 
or whether we can trace divisions at all. 
Does the brain in the cat or eagle do what it 
does in the man? if so, what need is there of 
similarity of appearance? Brains may and 
ought to differ in form and other appearances 
as much as the eggs of birds 
differ. Each brain is related 
to the mind and character 
of its possessor, and so each 
egg carries in itself the gray 
goose or the brilliant pea- 
cock, according to its inte- 
rior quality and character, 
II. Respecting the unap- 
propriated portions of the 
surface of the brain, we re- 
mark, that we regard the 
base of the brain, especially 
of the middle and posterior 
lobes, as devoted to the vital 
functions. That part of the 
brain nearest the spinal cord 
and the body is appropriate- 
ly devoted to presiding over 


Among the lower animals 
which have but little brain, it is nearly all 
base. They have powerful vital and muscu- 
lar functions, and these we think are pre- 
sided over by the brain located in the base of 
the skull. 

Man has the same bodily needs, and also 
such a supply of brain as is needed to carry 
on similar functions according to their 
power respectively. As man is expanded in 
mind, so also is he in added portions and 
amounts of cerebral development. His brain 
rises, expands, and is more amply developed 
in the regions of intellect, morality, and 
esthetic taste. The unapproachable base of 
brain, therefore, we allot to animal and vital 
labor, and leave it there. 

It is a doctrine taught by some phrenologi- 
cal observers, that vitality seems to be propor- 
tioned to the depth of the middle lobe of 
brain. Drawing a line from the external 
angle of the eye to the occipital spinalis, or 
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sharp bony point above the nape of the neck, 
if the gpening of the ear is much below that 
line, the man has vital or life power in pro- 
portion. Hence this is called the “ life line.” 
The convolutions of brain along the median 
line of the hemispheres offer a point more 
difficult of solution. There may be traits of 
character which modify conduct, the organs 
of which are located along that line. We 
shall study the matter, and if no light 
dawn on our research, we shall still be 
thankful for so much as has been revealed. 
Since what is accepted by phrenologists 
enables them to describe strangers by the 
dozen so that their acquaintances readily 
recognize the general truthfulness of the 
descriptions given, and are able to assign to 
each of their friends the written delineation 
made from an inspection of his head, we 
challenge the world to produce a mental 
philosophy equal to it. Give us something 
better, gentlemen—something as good—half 
as good, or cease to spend your judgment and 
wit in opposition to the best system of men- 
tal philosophy the world has yet seen. 


Ill. “ The brain may be molded,” etc. 

Yes, that is true, and really needs no reply. 
Some children have so little bone-food before 
and after their birth (the mother living on 
superfine flour bread, sugar, butter, etc.), that 
their skulls are not strong enough to sustain 
the weight of the brain, and the result is 
that it settles out of shape; the back part 
sometimes droops so that the whole crown is 
two inches lower than the top of the fore- 
head. But the quality and character of that 
brain may be unchanged. We have such 
children brought for our inspection as often 
as once a month. The flat-head Indian, by 
gentle and steady pressure, causes the heads 
of infants to be flattened in front, and the 
sides expanded ; still the subject is not there- 
by made an idiot, though an unnatural press- 
ure or disturbance of the normal form of 
brain is to be deprecated. A melon, when 
little, might be put into a long square bottle, 
and it would grow long and with square 
corners to fill and conform to the shape of 
the bottle and still be a melon, retaining its 
general characteristics, but if it had a better 
chance, a more natural growth, it would be- 
come a better melon. 

Question. How can the size of the brain 





indicate the degree of mentality, as the brain 
is composed of two portions, the cortical and 
the white ; the cortical or gray matter alone 
being concerned in evolving thought? If a 
head be large, how can you tell whether the 
size be made up of the thickening of the cor- 
tical substance or by the length of the white 
fibers ? 

Repty. This question involves the subject 
of physiology or temperament. The depth 
of the convolutions of the brain is greater in 
those who are sharp, clear-headed, and intel 
ligent, than in those of dull, sleepy natures, 
and the temperamental differences in persons 
it is the office of practical Phrenology to es- 
timate and determine. There is a wide dif- 
ference in the texture, strength, and elasticity 
of hickory and chestnut timber. One does 
not have to split open a piece of timber and 
examine its interior structure in order to 
know its quality. The quality is the same 
outside and inside. The same is true of the 
quality and temperament of different per- 
sons. The coarse and flabby or the fine and 
tough are as quickly discerned and under- 
stood as are chestnut and hickory timber. 
We judge by quality and temperament as to 
the depth of the convolutions and as to the 
amount of the gray matter of the brain. 

Question. If different parts of the brain 
were the seat of different faculties, its convo- 
lutions should be separated in such a way as 
to indicate such divisions ; but we find none 
of this. 

Repty. This is an old objection, but of 
late years it is seldom offered by an anato- 
mist. Every anatomist knows that the spinal 
cord as it passes from the brain contains, 
within its covering, nerve fibers which go to 
every minute part of the body and limbs; 
that the nerves of the little finger and little 
toe are entirely separate from those which are 
distribated to each of the other toes and fin- 
gers. Yet these nerve fibers are not fenced 
off and separated from each other. More- 
over, the nerves of feeling and of motion, 
though widely apart in character and func- 
tion, are sent to the extremities side by side, 
growing together, as it were, and no eye or 
microscope of anatomical wisdom can tell 
which is which by their appearance. And 
the organs of the brain are not fenced off, for 
nature doubtless supposed men versed in 
anatomy, at least, would not demand any 
test respecting the brain which they do not 
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require respecting the divisions of the nerv- 
ous system. 

Question. The cerebellum is small in the 
monkey, yet his amative propensity is prodi- 
gious. 

Repty. We have several monkey skulls, 
and they do not bear out the statement that 
the cerebellum is small. Moreover, we are 
not certain that the monkey is specially dis- 
tinguished for the amorous tendency. Rab- 
bits breed oftener, but they do not exhibit 
perhaps so many amative traits, nor so much 
of anything else. If this propensity should 
be measured by results, some other animals 
would bear off the palm. The monkey looks 
so much like human beings that his amatory 
tendencies attract more attention. We could 
name animals and birds which evince more 
amative tendency than the monkey,—indeed, 
those which seem to think of little else. 

If the cerebellum of the monkey is rela- 
tively small, it proves too much for the class 
of observers who make the objection; for 
they maintain that the cerebellum is not the 
seat of Amativeness, but is devoted to mus- 
cular co-ordination. Nowif this be so, where 
is the animal with such wonderful muscular 
power and balance? If the cerebellum be de- 
voted to muscular action, it should be large in 
the monkey, for he is the prince of animals 
for muscular activity, accuracy, and strength. 


Question. The cerebellum is larger in the 
gelding than in the stallion. How could this 
be if it is the organ of Amativeness ? 


Repty. This proves nothing, for the ani- 
mal is in an unnatural state. The ox is 
larger than the bull. His horns are four 
times as large, and his whole organization 
is enlarged. Breeders of poultry for the 
larder are in the habit of spaying both the 
male and female chickens, and they grow as 
big as turkeys. And this proves little for 
Anatomy or Physiology. The animal is in 
an abnormal condition, like that of the ox 
and gelding. The human eunuch is changed 
in his appearance, size, strength, voice, and 
mental dispositions; and consequently little 
can be learned by the study of such speci- 
mens. 

Flourens attributes to the cerebellum the 
power of associating or co-ordinating the 
different voluntary movements. This opinion 
is reached by experiments in vivisection, or 
cutting away a part of the brain of the living 





subject. Dalton, in his work on Physiology, 
says: 

“Tf the cerebellum be exposed in a living 
pigeon, and a portion of its substance re- 


- moved, the animal exhibits at once a peculiar 


uncertainty in its gait, and in the movements 
of its wings. If the injury be more exten- 
sive, he loses altogether the power of flight, 
and can walk or even stand with great diffi- 
culty. * * * If the entire cerebellum be de- 
stroyed, the animal is no longer capable of 
assuming or retaining any natural posture.” 


Professor Dalton goes on to state a very 
important fact, and one that we are puzzled 
to understand on the theory he is maintain- 
ing, viz.: . 

“We have met with another very import- 
ant fact, in this respect, which has hitherto 
escaped notice. That is, that birds which 
have lost the power of muscular co-ordina- 
tion from injury of the cerebellum, may 
recover this power in process of time, not- 
withstanding that a large portion of the 
cerebellum has been permanently removed. 
Usually'such an operation upon the cerebel- 
lum, as we have mentioned above, is fatal 
within twenty-four hours, probably on ac- 
count of the close proximity of the medulla 
oblongata. But in some instances the pig- 
eons upon which we have operated have sur- 
vived, and in these cases the co-ordinating 
power became re-established. In the first of 
these instances, about two-thirds of the cere- 
bellum was taken away. Immediately after 
the operation the animal showed all the 
usual effects of the operation, being incapa- 
ble of flying, walking, or even standing still, 
but reeled and sprawled about in a perfectly 
helpless manner. In the course of five or six 
days, however, he had regained a consider- 
able control over the voluntary movements, 
and at the end of sixteen days his power of 
muscular co-ordination was so nearly perfect, 
that its deficiency, if any existed, was imper- 
ceptible. He was then killed, and on exam- 
ination it was found that his cerebellum 
remained in nearly the same condition as 
immediately after the operation—about two- 
thirds of its substance being deficient, and 
no attempt having been made at the regener- 
ation of the lost parts. We have also met 
with three other cases similar to the above, 
* * * and ina little more than a fortnight the 
animals had nearly or quite recovered the 
natural control of their motions.” 

Professor Dalton’s candid inference from 
the teaching of these cases is this: 


“It is probable that the loss of co-ordinat- 
ing power, which is immediately produced 
by taking away a considerable portion of the 
nerve center, is to be regarded rather as the 
effect of the sudden injury of the cerebellum as 
a whole, than as due to the removal of a por- 
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tion of the mass. Morbid alterations of the 
cerebellum, furthermore, particularly of a 
chronic nature, such as slow inflammations, 
abscesses, tumors, etc., have often been ob- 
served in the human subject, without giving 
rise to any marked disturbance of the volun- 
tary movements.” 


Repiy. We think this plain statement of 
Professor Dalton answers itself. It seems to 
prove what we have all along confidently 
believed, viz., that the shock to the nervous 
system, the injury being “so near the medulla 
oblongata,” was amply sufficient to produce 
all the symptoms. The fact that the animal 
recovered entirely his muscular control with- 
out “any attempt having been made at the 
regeneration of the parts,” is ample proof 
that the control of the muscles did not de- 
pend upon the part injured and taken away. 
But the clincher is yet to come, and this 
settles the whole matter, and we give it in 
Professor Dalton’s own words before quoted : 

“ Morbid alterations of the cerebellum, par- 
ticularly of a chronic nature (not a sudden 
shock), such as slow inflammations, abscesses, 
tumors, etc., have often been observed in the 
human subject, without giving rise to any 
marked disturbance of the voluntary move- 
ments.” 

If the cerebellum had been suddenly and 
violently ruptured in the human subject, a 
similar disturbance might have occurred; 
and if “slow inflammations, abscesses, tu- 





mors, etc.,” had occurred in the cerebellum 
of the pigeon, no “ marked disturbance of the 
voluntary moyements” would have occurred. 
Thus this Gibraltar of objection melts like 
wax under the calm gaze of reason, by the 
showing of facts furnished by the objectors 
themselves, 

Professor Draper repeats the substance of 
Professor Dalton’s statement relative to vivi- 
section of the cerebellum and the co-ordina- 
tion of muscle. He also speaks manfully and 
frankly as follows, relative to the cerebrum 
or great brain: 

“Upon the size and development of the 
cerebrum the position of the individual in 
the scale of intellect depends, the anterior 
lobes seeming to be the special seat of intel- 
lectual power.” 

In the last work of the great German phys- 
iologist and “renovator of the Dutch Insti- 
tution for the Insane,” just published in 
London (July, 1870), entitled “Pathology 
and Therapeutics of Mental Disease,” the 
author “ assigns to the anterior lobes the pro- 
cesses of ideation, and to the middle and 
posterior the emotional functions.” That is 
right, gentlemen. Go on, and you will ulti- 
mately be able to accept the doctrine of spe- 
cial organs in the brain for each particular 
faculty. You have done well “as far as you 
have gone.” 
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The truths of Physiology should be inculcated and enforced early and earnestly, and with the emphasis of high religious duty.-- Youmans, 





CURIOSITIES OF BREATHING. 


HE taller men are, other things being 

equal, the more lungs they have, and the 
greater number of cubic inches of air they 
can take in or deliver at a single breath. It 
is generally thought that a man’s lungs are 
sound and well developed in proportion to 
his girth around the chest; yet observation 
shows that slim men, as a rule, will run faster 
and farther, with less fatigue, having “ more 
wind,” than stout men. If two persons are 
taken in all respects alike, except that one 
measures twelve inches more around the chest 
than the other, the one having the excess will 





1 


not deliver more air at one full breath, by 
mathematical measurement, than the other. 
The more air a man receives into his lungs 
in ordinary breathing, the more healthy he is 
likely to be; because an important object in 
breathing is to remove impurities from the 
blood. Each breath is drawn pure into the 
lungs; on its outgoing, the next instant, it is 
so impure, so perfectly destitute of nourish- 
ment, that if rebreathed without any admix- 
ture of a purer atmosphere, the man would 
die. Hence, one of the conditions necessary 
to secure a high state of health is, that the 
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rooms in which we sleep should be constantly 


receiving new supplies of fresh air through 


open doors, windows, or fireplaces. 

If a person’s lungs are not well developed, 
the health will be imperfect, but the develop- 
ment may be increased several inches in a few 
months, by daily out-door runnings with the 
mouth closed, beginning with twenty yards 
and back at a time, increasing ten yards every 
week, until a hundred are gone over thrice a 
day. A substitute for ladies and persons in 
cities is running up stairs with the mouth 
closed, which compels very deep inspirations, 
in a natural way at the end of the journey. 

As consumptive people are declining, each 
week is witness to their inability to deliver 
as much air at a single out-breathing as the 
week before; hence the best way to keep the 
fell disease at bay is to maintain lung devel- 





opment. It is known that in large towns ten 
thousand feet above the level of the sea, the 
deaths by consumption are ten times less than 
in places nearly on a level with the sea. Twen- 
ty-five persons die of consumption in the city 
of New York where only two die of that dis- 
ease in the city of Mexico. All know that 
consumption does not greatly prevail in hilly 
countries and on high situations. One reason 
of this is, because there is more ascending ex- 
ercise, increasing deep breathing; besides, 
the air being more rarefied, larger quantities 
are instinctively taken into the lungs to an- 
swer the requirements of the system, thus at 
every breath keeping up a high development. 
Hence the hill should be sought by consump- 
tives, and not low, flat situations.—Hall’s 
Health Tracts, 
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EXERCISE. 


HE muscular exercise of children should 

be regulated with more judgment and 
care tnan is usually bestowed on it. Crawl- 
ing is their first mode of progression. In this 
they should be encouraged, and induced to 
practice it freely; and it ought to be some- 
what protracted. Nurses and parents, espe- 
cially young parents, are generally too anx- 
ious to see their infants beginning to walk, 
or rather to totter along in a form of move- 
ment that can hardly be called walking. 
Hence they induce them to make premature 
efforts to that effect. The evils likely to 
arise, and which often do arise, from this 
practice, are plain. Owing to the immaturity 
and flexibility of their bones and the feeble- 
ness of their muscles, the lower extremities 
are frequently bent and misshapen by it; 
and the children, falling, injure their heads, 
or other parts of their bodies, by bringing 
them into collision with hard, cutting, or 
puncturing substances. The precise age at 
which children may begin to walk with safe- 
ty can not be settled by any general rule. 
The progress toward maturity being more 





rapid in some of them than in others, the 
periods of their fitness to walk will be earlier 
or later in corresponding degrees. But none 
should be allowed to walk until the firm- 
ness and strength of their limbs are sufficient 
to sustain without distortion or injury the 
weight of their bodies. Observation on in- 
dividual cases, therefore, aided by experience, 
must give the rule. On the subject of sleep, 
as @ means in physical education, a few re- 
marks will be offered hereafter. 


CHILDISH PASSIONS. 

The passions of children, if indulged, are 
growing evils. Hence they should be vigi- 
lantly held in check from the earliest period. 
If not thus restrained, they become noxious 
weeds in the garden of the mind, deprive 
valuable plants of their nourishment, and 
blight them with their shadow. To speak 
in language better suited to my subject: if 
instead of being curbed they are fed and 
fostered, they become the ruling elements 
of character, and insure to the individual a 
life of trouble—not to say of accident, dis- 
ease, and suffering. A large proportion of 
the evils of life, as respects both health and 
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fortune, is the product, more or less directly, 
of unruly passions. The higher and milder 
virtues, social as well as moral, can not flour- 
ish under their dominion. In a special man- 
ner, children should never be allowed to ob- 
tain what has once been denied them by 
breaking into a passion about it. Such an 
act ought to be always visited by a positive 
privation of the thing desired. And the 
ground of the denial should be made known 
to them. Never let a child have reason to 
believe that a gust of passion is a suitable 
means to gratify a wish. Teach him, as far as 
possible, to know and feel the reverse. And 
should he become offended at a pet or a play- 
thing, neither beat it yourself, nor allow him 
to beat it, by way of pacification or revenge. 
Such procedure is aliment to vindictiveness, 
and leads to mischief—perhaps, in the end, 
to maiming and murder. As relates to mat- 
ters of this kind, ignorant and passionate 
nurses are among the worst of family nui- 
sances. They often blow into a flame the 
sparks of passion which without their aid 
woukd have slumbered and gone out. These 
may be deemed small and trivial matters. 
In themselves they are so, but not in their 
consequences, Let it never be forgotten, that 
“little things are great to little men,” and 
more especially to little children. A fiery 
education in the nursery may heat the brain 
to the verge of inflammation, and aid in the 
production of actual inflammation or mad- 
ness—impair health in sundry other ways by 
excessive excitement, render unhappy the 
days of others, as well as of the misman- 
aged individual, and lay the foundation of a 
blasted reputation. It is believed that an 
education of this kind injured immeasurably 
the late Lord Byron; and Earl Ferrers ex- 
piated on a gibbet the fruit of a similar one. 
TRUTH AND CANDOR. 

But it is not what is called the temper that 
is alone injured by a nursery education un- 
skillfully conducted. Habits of deception, 
falsehood, and even theft, are not unfre- 
quently encouraged and formed by it. This 
can scarcely fail to lead to serious mischief, 
it being the natural course of things that 
seeds sown in infancy yield fruit in maturer 
years. The slightest disposition, therefore, 
in children to deviate from truth and candor, 
either in words or actions, or to appropriate 





as their own what does not belong to them, 
should be promptly suppressed. It arises 
from irregular action in certain organs of the 
brain, which if not checked runs to excess 
and turns to a moral disease. The organs re- 
ferred to belong to the animal class, and be- 
ing thus exercised become so powerful and 
refractory as to be no longer under the con- 
trol of the moral and reflecting organs; and 
the elements ef vice are finally rooted in the 
constitution with such firmness as to frustrate 
all attempts to remove them; so important 
is early training to the character of our race, 
yet so lamentably is it neglected and abused ! 
In such cases health of body suffers in com- 
mon with soundness of mind, the undue ex- 
ercise of the animal organs of the brain be- 
ing hostile to both. In fine, the regulation 
of the nursery, though too generally intrusted 
to ignorance and thoughtlessness, is a charge 
of great importance, imposing a responsibil- 
ity far more weighty than it is usually con- 
sidered. Too often are those who are fit for 
little else converted into nursery girls. 


DENTITION—SMALL-POX. 

The teething of children is a process re- 
quiring some attention. Provided, however, 
health be otherwise maintained, it is much 
less dangerous than is usually considered. 
The only reason why the young of the hu- 
man race do not cut their teeth with as little 
difficulty and suffering as those of the inferior 
animals, is because they are rendered, by the 
treatment they receive, especially by impropri- 
eties in diet, unnaturally tender and sensitive. 
Gastric and constitutional derangement is the 
chief cause not only why infants do not cut 
their teeth with ease and without sickness, 
but also why they suffer so much from dis- 
eases of them in after-life. More attention to 
general health than is now paid, not alone 
during infantile and youthful, but likewise 
during adult age, even to the close of life, 
would greatly limit the business of the dent- 
ist. To the cleanliness of the tecth and gums 
of children strict attention should be paid. 

It need scarcely be observed that, as a pre- 
ventive of small-pox, children should be vac- 
cinated at an early age. The practice, there- 
fore, may be regarded as an important ele- 
ment of nursery education. The neglect or 
improper procrastination of it devolves on 
parents a responsibility as weighty as almost 
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any other respecting infants of which they 
can be guilty. 
DUTY OF TEACHERS HEREIN. 

As already mentioned, however, these 
things affect you who have the care of chil- 
dren, as teachers, but remotely ; yet they do 
affect you, because your profession calls you 
to witness their products, and to remedy as 
far as possible the mischief they have done. 
The pupil of the nursery carries, as the fruit 
of his tuition there, a given character into 
your schools. And that character accords 
with his previous training. I doubt not that 
many of you have learned to read and deci- 
pher in children a correct record, and one not 
easily mistaken or forgotten, of the family 
government of their parents. Were fathers 
and mothers apprised of the fact that their 
offspring are correct informants at the bar of 
the public of what they daily see and hear 
and experience at home, a sense of reputa- 
tion alone, in the absence of higher motives, 
would induce them to amend their domestic 
discipline. Such at least ought to be its ef- 
fect. Children trained to obedience and at- 
tention in their own dwellings will not, when 
they enter seats of instruction, leave those 
valuable qualities behind them. But if they 
are neglected by their parents, they can 
scarcely fail to be strangers as well to a sense 
of duty and decorum as to the practice of 
them. In fine, when children are irregular, 
vicious, or even sickly, the fault and the mis- 
fortune are, in a much higher degree than is 
usually imagined, attributable to the neglect 
or mismanagement of those who have had 
the superintendence of them. You are pre- 
pared, I am confident, to concur with me in 
the sentiment that some of the greatest diffi- 
culties experienced in schools, as related to 
every branch of education, arise from the 
faults of domestic discipline. Let parents 
and guardians do their duty, and the busi- 
ness of school tuition will be not only facili- 
tated but enhanced in its usefulness. 


HOME TRAINING—FORCING. 

Children ought not to be too soon Gismissed 
from an education exclusively domestic. They 
ought not, I mean, to be sent to school at too 
early an age. A practice the contrary of this 
threatens to be productive of serious not to 
say irreparable mischief. Parents are often 
too anxious that their children should have 





a knowledge of the alphabet, of spelling, 
reading, geography, and other branches of 
school learning, at a very early age. This is, 
worse than tempting them to walk too early, 
because the organ likely to be injured by it 
is much more important than the muscles and 
bones of the lower extremities. It may do 
irremediable mischief to the brain. That 
viscus is yet too immature and feeble to sus- 
tain fatigue. Until from the sixth to the 
eighth year of life——the seventh being per- 
haps the proper medium,—all its energies are 
necessary for its own healthy development 
and that of the ather portions of the system. 
Nor ought they to be diverted by serious 
study to any other purpose. True, exercise 
is as essential to the health and vigor of the 
brain at that time of life as at any others 
but it should be the general and pleasur- 
able exercise of observation and action. It 
ought not to be the compulsory exercise of 
tasks. Early prodigies of mind rarely attain 
mature distinction. The reason is plain. 
Their brains are injured by premature toil 
and their general health impaired. From an 
unwise attempt to convert at once their flow- 
ery spring in a luxuriant summer, that sum- 
mer too often never arrives. The blossom 
withers ere the fruit is formed. For these 
reasons I have never been an advocate of “ in- 
fant schools.” Unless they are conducted 
swith great discretion they can not fail to 
eventuate in mischief. They should be noth- 
ing but schools of pleasurable exercise, hay- 
ing little to do with books. 


INFANT SCHOOLS HURTFUL. 

As those institutions are now administered 
they are serious evils. The passion in favor 
of them, becoming more extensive in its 
prevalence and acquiring daily greater inten- 
sity, is among the alarming portents of the 
time. It is founded on the want of a correct 
knowledge of the human constitution, and of 
the amount of labor its different organs can 
sustain with safety at the different periods of 
life. Perhaps I should rather say it is founded 
on the fallacious belief that it is the infant's . 
mind alone that labors in acquiring school 
learning, and not any organized portion of 
his body. This is an error which, if not cor- 
rected, will prove fatal to hundreds of thou- 
sands of the human race. It is not the mind, 
but the brain, the master organ of the sys- 
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tem, essential to the well-being and efficiency 
of every other part of it, that toils and is 
oppressed in the studies of the school. Nor, 
tender and feeble as it is, is it possible for it 
to endure the labor often imposed on it with- 
out sustaining irreparable injury,—an injury 
no less subversive of mental than of corpo- 
real soundness and vigor. 

Were parents fully sensible of this (a truth 
which Phrenology alone can teach them), 
they would no longer overload the brains of 





their mere babes with study any more than 
they would their half-organized muscles and 
joints with unmerciful burdens of brick and 
mortar. They would even know that the 
latter would be the least destructive practice 
of the two. Under such circumstances we 
should hear no more of the “ Boy’s Book,” 
and the “Girl’s Book,” and the “ Child’s 
Own Book,” with such other slipshod, catch? 
penny trash as now encumbers our bookstores 
and parlors. These would all be exchanged 
for the Book of Nature, which truly is the 
“ Child’s Own Book,” and which, being traced 
for that purpose by the Divinity himself, is 
faultlessly prepared. 
PROPER CHILD LIFE. 

Instead of seeing infants confined to inac- 
tion in crowded schoolrooms with saddened 
looks, moist eyes, and aching heads, we should 
then meet them in gardens and lawns, groves 
and pleasure-grounds, breathing wholesome 
air, leaping, laughing, shouting, plucking 
flowers, pursuing butterflies, collecting and 
. looking at curious and beautiful insects and 
stones, listening to bird-songs, singing them- 
selves, admiring the bright blue arch of the 
heavens, or gazing at the thickening folds of 
the thunder-cloud, and doing all other things 
fitted to promote health, develop and strength- 
en their frames, and prepare them for the 





graver business of after-life; and instead of 
pale faces, flaccid flesh, and wasted bodies 
we should find them with ruddy cheeks, firm 
muscles, and full and well-rounded limbs. 
Exercises and pastimes such as these con- 
stitute the only “infant school ” that deserves 
to be encouraged ; nor will any other sort re- 
ceive encouragement when the business of ed- 
ucation shall be thoroughly understood. The 
brain of infants will be then no longer neg- 
lected as a mass of matter of little import- 
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ance,—skin, muscle, and bone being thought 
preferable to it. On the contrary, it will be 
viewed in its true character as the ruling or- 
gan of the body and the apparatus of the 
mind, and its training will receive the atten- 
tion it merits. I repeat,—and the repetition 
should be persevered in until its truth be 
acknowledged and reduced to practice,—that 
most of the evils of education under which 
the world has so long suffered, and is still 
suffering, arise from the mistaken belief that 
in what is called moral and intellectual edu- 
cation, it is the mind that is exercised, and 
not the brain. Nor will the evils cease and 
education be made perfect until the error 
shall be exploded. Knowing nothing of the 
nature of mind, and supposing it to be, as a 
spirit, somewhat impassive, we are neither im- 
pressed nor apprehensive than any degree of 
action will impair it. Indeed, we can form 
no conception of an injury done to it as a 
separate essence. Perhaps the most rativnal 
belief is, that it can suffer none. But the 
case is different as respects organized matter. 
We witness, daily, injuries done to it by in- 
judicious exercise. Nor is there perhaps any 
portion of it so easily or ruinously deranged 
by excessive action as the brain, especially 
the half-formed and highly susceptible brain 
of infants. Let this truth be realized, and 
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faithfully and skillfully acted on, and human 
suffering from hydrocephalus, rickets, phreni- 
tis, idiocy, epilepsy, madness, and other cere- 
bral affections will be greatly diminished. It 
would be infinitely wiser and better to em- 
ploy suitable persons to superintend the exer- 
cises and amusements of children under seven 
years of age in the fields, orchards, and mead- 
ows, and point out to them the riches and 
beauties of nature, than to have them im- 
mured in crowded schoolrooms in a state of 
inaction poring over horn books and primers, 
conning words of whose meaning they are ig- 
norant, and breathing foul air. 

After these remarks on what falls more es- 
specially within the province of others, I 
shall now consider briefly a few of those 
points of physical education, in which in- 
structors have an immediate concern. 

[To BE CONTINUED.] 
—— +0e-- 


A DECAYING RACE. 
THE AINOS OF JESSO. 





T is a matter of deep interest to the 

ethnologist to notice how some races 
gradually decay and become extinct, while 
others, in spite of every unfavorable circum- 
stance, still live and thrive. Of the latter 
it is only necessary to mention the Jew, the 
Negro, and the Gipsy. Of the former we 
have had a recent example brought before 
our notice in the almost complete extinction 
of the aborigines of Tasmania. The gradual 
dying out of the North American Indians is 
another case in point. Still another striking 
instance of this gradual degeneration and 
decadence of a people is exhibited by the 
Ainos. This tribe inhabits Jesso, the north- 
ern island of Japan, and the southern island 
of the Kurile series. They were first seen by 
Spangenburg in the year 1739, who called 
them the “hairy Kurileans.” They are also 
called by the Japanese “ Mosinos,” which 
signifies the “ all-hairy people.” 

The island of Jesso possesses a very unfa- 
vorable climate, and a soil which is far from 
being fertile. The southern portion of it, 
which is the most fruitful, is occupied by the 
Japanese. The latter number about 100,000, 
and have two importaat towns in the island, 
Hakodadi and Matsmai, the latter of which 
is the residence of the feudatory prince who 








holds Jesso under fealty to the Tycoon of 
Jeddo. The number of the Ainos is estima- 
ted at 50,000, and every year they have to 
send a deputation to the feudatory prince, 
with a tribute of fish and furs, to do homage 
and repeat a formal declaration of submission 
to their Japanese conquerors. They occupy 





An Arnos or JEsso. 


the interior of the island, seldom or never 
visiting the chief towns, except in the spring 
or fall, for the purpose of bartering their furs 


| and dried fish for rice and other necessaries. 


These people are short and thickset in figure, 
and awkward and ungainly in motion. But 
they possess considerable physical strength, 
which is the only indication of their ever 
having had any prowess in war. They are 
timid and shrinking in disposition, and seem 
to have lost all spirit under their long and 
harsh subjection. Although the wildness and 
uncouthness of their appearance at first sight 
strike the beholder with fear and repugnance, 
yet they are described as being a quiet, well- 
disposed people. The Ainos do not belie the 
designation of “all-hairy,” since Esau him- 
self could not have been more hirsute than 
they are. The hair of their head is thick and 
matted, and forms an immense bunch. Theit 
beards are exceedingly long and dense, and 
cover nearly the whole face, and are generally 
of a dark color. They have, however, prom 
inent foreheads and mild, dark eyes, which 
soften, somewhat, their otherwise savagr 
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physiognomies. Their limbs, and in fact 
almost their entire bodies, are covered with 
an abnormal profusion of hair. The color 
of tneir skin is e little paler than that of the 
Japanese, but it is bronzed by constant expo- 
sure. The Ainos women have the fashion of 
staining the lower part of the face around 
the mouth with a dark-blue pigment. They 
have a peculiar way of carrying their chil- 
dren upon their shoulders, and when travel- 
ing the mother places her tender charge in a 
net and slings it over her back. While young, 
the children are of a sprightly and intelligent 
cast, but on growing older they acquire the 
downcasf and dejected disposition of their 
parents. 

As to the origin of these people little is 
known. Their own traditions represent their 
ancestors as having come from the west, that 
is, from some place in the direction of the 
continent of Asia. Yet there is no known 
people in Corea or Mantchuria bearing any 
resemblance to them. The interior of Asia, 
at least the borders of Tartary and Siberia, 
have been explored by the travelers Huc, 
Fleming, and Atkinson, but as yet no hairy 
people have been found. Geographically 
considered, Jesso would seem to belong 
rather to the Kurile islands than to Japan; 
and the stunted stature of the Ainos, together 
with their ordinary methods of hunting and 
fishing, seem to affinitize them to the Kamt- 
schatkans. But those people have none of 
that superabundance of hair which, as it is 
so striking a peculiarity of the Ainos, would 
be participated in to some extent by any re- 
lated race. Nor does the language of this 
people afford any clew to their origin, for 
there seems to be no tongue, certainly none 
of Eastern Asia, which has any affinity to 
theirs. They have no written characters, but 
they have possessed their rude bards or sagas, 
who, in verses orally transmitted, have kept 
alive their exploits on mountain and flood. 
The world will not quite lose these wild 
strains, since a French missionary, the Abbé 
Nermet, was preparing some years ago a trans- 
lation of them. 

All details of the history of this peculiar 
people are lost; but they cherish the remem- 
brance that their ancestors were the equals, 
if not the masters, of the Japanese. This is 
supposed, says W. Martin Wood, in a lecture 








at a meeting of the London Ethnological 
Society in 1865, to have been in the sixth 
century before Christ, at a period coeval with 
the reign of the first Mikado of Japan. The 
Ainos were then in possession of the northern 
portion of the island of Niphon (from which 
word the name Japan is incorrectly derived) ; 
but they appear to have become dispossessed 
of it by the Japanese, and gradually driven 
across the Strait of Tsongar into Jesso. Their 
final subjugation was not accomplished until 
the close of the fourteenth-century, when they 
were completely reduced by a Japanese gene- 
ral,and compelled to render tribute at Jeddo. 
The language of the Ainos is simple and 
easy to be learned ; it appears poor, but it is 
very figurative. As an especial peculiarity 
of these people, it is worthy of note that 
their lawsuits are settled by a single combat, 
in which the contending parties use a strong 
cudgel as a weapon. J. 


—--+0>  —— 


INEBRIATION HEREDITARY. — Dr. Turner, 
in his “Second Annual Report of the N. Y. 
State Inebriate Asylum,” states that out of 
1,406 cases of delirium tremens which have 
come under his observation, 980 had an in- 
ebriate parent or grandparent, or both. He 
believes if the history of each patient’s an- 
cestors were known, it would be found that 
eight out of ten of them were free users of 
alcoholic drinks.—Medical Record. 


The same is true of narcotized parents 
and grandparents. If the father’s blood be 
tainted with tobacco or opium, the child 
necessarily inherits a love for the same. He 
may overcome, though probably there will 
always remain a hankering for the foul stuff, 
and as we see in society, the majority of boys 
will fall into the habit of their parents, and 
so become diseased. There is a fearful re- 
sponsibility resting on parents; and self-de- 
nial becomes a bounden duty. If fathers 
would have their sons and daughters grow 
up temperate and virtuous men and women, 
they must themselves live temperate and vir- 
tuous lives. 

—_ +0e —__ 


Errects or Mercury.—In the Philosoph- 
ical Transactions an account is given of Dr. 
John Wilkins, who describes the quicksilver 
mines at Priuli, Venetia, in the year 1666, 
and says that although the miners stay under 
ground only six hours at a time, all of them 
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die hectic, or become paralytic. He saw 
there a man who had not been in the mines 
above half a year before, so full of mercury, 
that on putting a piece of brass in his mouth, 
or rubbing it between his fingers, it immedi- 
ately became white like silver; and so para- 
lytic was the unfortunate man, that he could 
not with both hands carry a glass half full 
of wine to. his lips without spilling it— 
though, the doctor quaintly adds, he loved 
the wine too well to throw it away. Shaking 
palsy and salivation appear to be the conse- 
quences of exposure to the vapor of mercury. 





Barometer makers and looking-glass silverers 
are both liable to these affections. Dr. Chris- 
tison relates a case of a barometer maker and 
one of his men, who were exposed one night, 
during sleep, to the vapors of mercury from 
a pot on a stove in which a fire had been ac- 
cidentally lighted. They were both most se- 
verely affected, one with salivation, which 
caused the loss of all his teeth, the other with 
shaking palsy, which lasted to the end of his 
life. Chemists who have to work much 
with metallic mercury often suffer from the 
pernicious effects of it. 
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Domestic happiness, thou only blisa 
Of paradise that has sarvived the fall! 
Thou art the uurse of virtue. 





MEN AS LOVERS. 


“Had I lover, noble and free, 
I would he were nobler than to love me.” 


w* there ever such an accident as a 
model lover? A man so endowed 
with common sense and that fine equipoise 
of character as never to do a weak and silly 
thing because he loved? A man so gifted 
with beauty of #oul and expression of feeling 
as to photograph on the vision of his amante 
only pictures that exalted her beyond her- 
self ? 

Love should make a man heroic, purify 
him, fortify him against temptation, make 
him eloquent, brave, and tender. If this were 
always true, everybody would be wishing that 
all men were lovers of some woman. 

Some one within a month has said that “a 
man in love has a license to make a fool of 
himself.” Whether love grants them a per se 
license so to do, or not, most of them do; 
and half of their follies are millstones to 
their success, and demoralizing rather than 
elevating. 

To attempt to make laws or rules for lov- 
ers would be like writing the Ten Com- 
mandments upon the seashore at tide-rising. 
But, sympathizing with young men in love 
(and just how it happens I do not know), and 
having observed the mistakes of a variety of 
lovers, leads me to give what I believe to be 





“excellent advice ;” and advice from a wom- 
an ought to be regarded by young men as of 
considerable value. 

Every young man has his dream of love— 
a dream woven of the noblest and finest fan- 
cies of his being. He fairly revels in the 
air-castle he builds of the future, and gazes 
on his good angel with as delicious a rapture 
as Murillo did on the realized glory of his 
Madonna. He awakes one day with the be- 
lief that he has found her, and goes about 
the winning of her. But how? He visits 
her on Sunday nights, and stays so late that 
she yawns with weariness, and says she is 
“glad he is gone,” as the door closes after 
him. He goes home, sleeps a little, appears 
late at breakfast-table next morning with a 
sort of shame-faced look, blushes and writhes 
under the banter of the family, and is ready 
to declare any moment that “ Fanny is a nice 
sort of a girl to flirt with; but as for being 
in love, that is the farthest out of the ques- 
tion.” 

In the first place, it is an imposition on any 
well-bred girl to keep her up later than half- 
past ten o’clock, when you have opportunity 
to see her often. If you always leave her with 
the wish in her heart that you had stayed 
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longer, you gain so much. Never run the 
risk of wearying her with your presence, If 
you do, she is sure to be asking herself if she 
wouldn’t tire of seeing you around forever, 
and is quite afraid she would. Be just as 
earnest and straightforward in your loving 
as in your honorable dealing with men. . Im- 
press your friends with the worthiness and 
seriousness of your love, so that vulgar and 
senseless bantering will appear to them as 
such, 

Love is religion, the supremest happiness. 
Wear it manfully and proudly, but holily. 

Woo a woman bravely. If there is any- 
thing humiliating to a woman, it is to have 
a lover, whom she wishes to love and honor, 
weak and vapid, over-yielding, and half 
afraid of her. She longs to tell him to “ act 
like a man!” A man who has not the fac- 
ulty of making obedience a sweet thing, and 
making his own way appear the best way, 
fails to possess the secret of giving or receiy- 
ing the highest happiness. 

The manly, honest expression of love is 
devoid of silliness or fulsomeness, A man 
who conceals or denies his love from fear of 
being laughed at, is a coward. Jacob's four- 
teen years of service for Rachel is a record 
of love of which there is none finer or more 
heroic. 

Every good thing in life has its price, and 
a true woman’s love is, next to Heaven, worth 
the winning. If any man doubts this, he 
may take to his soul the unction that he 
never possessed it, else was incapable of ap- 
preciating it; and for the love of some wom- 
en I do not wonder that men have been 
willing to sell their souls. 

What a touching, eloquent thing that was 
of the lover who, a little time ago, stole the 
body of his betrothed to keep it from burial, 
and placed it in a cave where he could see it 
and feel it. People called it insanity. It 
might have been. We do insane things 
every day, and with not half the provoca- 
tion. A man, remembering his early love, 
feels sympathy at once with him, and from 
his heart says, “I don’t blame him.” He was 
merely governed by his intense feeling, with 
utter disregard of customs. 

Never make a miserable plaintiff of your- 
self in an affaire du ceur, by telling a woman 
you love her before you have unmistakable 





proof that you have won her love. So long 
as she is in doubt about your affections, she 
places increased value upon them. But as- 
sure her of their possession, and if she does 
not already love you, ten chances to one she 
never will. It is not that she is light and 
fickle, but possessing that peculiar human 
appreciation which hungers after that which 
is just beyond reach. . 

In the matter of gift-making, let your gifts, 
if any beyond perishable ones, be few, but 
fitting and characteristic of yourself. Fre- 
quent giving enhances the worthlessness of 
gifts. 

A love that has no element of Divinity in 
it is not love, but passion, which of itself 
has nothing ennobling. That was a beauti- 
ful inscription on the inside of an engage- 
ment ring: “Each for the other, and both 
for God.” 

Long courtships usually result in the best 
and truest marriages. Why? Love is a 
teacher, and fits men and women for higher 
relations to each other. A man possessing 
right feelings, and the power of repressing 
them, puts a new and divine ambition in the 
soul of the woman he imbues with his love, 
He becomes the one incarnation of God to 
her. She finds herself praying to be made 
worthy of so grand and true a soul. Like a 
penitent at the mercy seat, she weeps because 
of her weak and foolish failings. She wants 
to be beautiful and good, and without flaw 
or blemish for his sake. This regeneration is 
the lover’s special mission. If he fail to make 
the woman better, nobler, truer, and more 
beautiful, his loving is a failure,—there is a 
lack of sympathy or genuineness. 

“ How easy it is to be a true woman!” fell 
almost unconsciously from the lips of a man 
in the presence of a woman whom he believed 
to be true, and whose truthfulness seemed to 
lie simply in being her natural and frank 
self. He was a true man, and it scemed a 
very easy thing for him so to be. He had 
been a lover half his life. Love in it§ best 
and highest phases had purified him as by 
summer showers. It had developed him, as 
by sunshine. It lifted him above the insipid 
plane of sentimental dawdling, simpering 
speeches, and mock agonizing. He would 
have been no cringing, fawning, trembling 
asker of a woman’s heart, but having won it, 
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might have gone down on his knees to thank 
God for it. Had he failed,—and such a soul 
could hardly know other than victory,—he 
would neither have gone to ruin, nor put on 
an air of don’t-careism. He would have 
accepted it as one of the aids given him 
for self-elevation, for marriage need not 
be the only blissful fruition of a great 
love. There may be help gained, ambitions 
rightly grooved, self-respect won, love for all 
human kind engendered, God brought nearer, 
and all of life sweetened and enriched by 
the exercise and development of the whole 
sympathies of the heart, without ever win- 
ning or wearing the crown, that most people 
deem the royal insignia of happiness. It 
might make a man better to worship at the 
outer shrine of some one woman’s heart all 
his days, than to enter into the very inner 
temple of another’s. Washington Irving loved 
ene woman all his life-—one who passed 
from his human keeping before he called her 
wife. But the beauty of his life, the loveli- 
ness and charm of his character attested to 
the vital and enduring religion of his love 
that entire absence of tangible life could not 
destroy. 

All honor to the lover with whom a woman 
dare not trifle——one with so true and firm 
a sense of right as to put the bare idea 
of deception or trickery in scorn,—one too 
just to be obstinate or ungenerous, and too 
thoughtful and tender to let an unkindness 
slip from him. 


A man at twenty, without definiteness or 
aim, without money, trade, or profession, 
loves a woman and asks her to be his wife. 
For what? Hecould not tell. To make her 
miserable, perhaps. He would not so intend ; 
but if he looked the matter over, he could 
see no other result. He is like a child cry- 
ing for sugar-plums. At twenty-five, he 
would aver he needed her for his salvation. 
At twenty-eight or thirty there is an expan- 
siveness about a man that seems comprehen- 
sive enough to include a woman. There is 
enough of fiber and pith in his sympathies to 
care for and cherish a woman, and his whole 
being feels the need and necessity of some 
creature to fill his heart and keep his sym- 
pathies in exercise. He appreciates his 
own deficiencies and understands how a wo- 
man can supply them with her diverse yet 





harmonious nature. He is the strong, well- 
balanced, educated man, having seen enough 
of the world to allow him dispassionate judg- 
ment. The ardor and passion of youth is not 
lost, only modified and intensified into richer, 
deeper, and more quietly demonstrative ele- 
ments. He is self-possessed, the awkward- 
ness of early manhood toned down to smooth 
pleasingness, and the stiffness of trained good 
manners has become the graceful medium of 
natural repression and acting. True, he has 
lost much of this universal faith in mankind 
that was such a beautiful phantom of his 
youth, and so he prizes the loyalty and truth 
that he finds with the deeper thankfulness 
His self-possession breeds faith and confidence 
in his strength and judgment. He seems to 
carry about him a license to assume the care 
and happiness of others. He is not pompous, 
egotistic, or servile. He commands self-re- 
spect, and creates self-respect in others. He 
recognizes his queen, although she shields 
herself behind the bayoneted fort of sarcasm, 
or uncouth garb of showing her worst phases 
most prominently. He woos, and wins 


“the lady’s faith, 
Nobly, as the thing is high.” 
MARY A. E, WAGER, 
+06 -— 

Tue Sexes.—The Woman’s Journal pithily 
remarks :. When God settled the solitary in 
families, he decided the question of the rela- 
tion of the sexes. While brothers and sisters 
continue to be born, it will be safest and best 
that men and women should be associated in 
all the affairs of life. They need each other. 
Not that either is superior to the other; men 
are not so much wiser than women, nor wo- 
men so much nobler than men; -it is only 
that they were originally meant to live toge- 
ther, and it is several thousand or several 
hundred thousand years too late to improve 
that arrangement. Men are bad enough, no 
doubt; but, as Aunt Chloe’s remarks in 
“ Dred,” “ Dey’s enuff sight better than nuf. 
fin.” On the other hand, women are often 
weak and silly, and that delightful shrew, 
Mrs. Poyser, is finally obliged to admit, in 
“ Adum Bede,” “I’m not denyin’ that women 
are foolish; God Almighty made them to 
match the men.” 

{It will come to be admitted in time, when 
Christianity shall be accepted, that the rights 
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and privileges of the sexes are the same ; but 
that our spheres of action may be different, 
each should help, and not impede the other.] 


——__+0+——_. 


MY PRINCESS. 
TO W. R. E. 





Far lady ! whose eyes, I ween, like stars, 

Have heen trying to peep through mystery’s bars, 
Because full of wonder 

About a Prince who, for many a day, 

It seema, has been roaming, without coming your way, 
Your heart-bare to sunder ;— 


Perhaps I am he, for sometimes I've caught, 

In the “ lone stilly hours,”’ sweet driftings of thought, 
And dreamed of a tone 

Which has shaped for my soul an ardent desire 

To hunt for the one who thus makes me aspire, 
And make her my own. 


Do I watch for a tread when the glory of day 
Lays a carpet of flame down the westerly way, 
Over which souls may roam 
Till they find their own bright scintillant star 
Bursting through cloudilets, as if to unbar 
The door of their home ? 


Do I double each harmony life has for me, 

Because mine all run in that sweet mystic key 
Which accords with your own ? 

Methinks that ‘tis so, and I oft thrill again 

By catching, in spirit, thy life-harp’s refrain, 
And voice’s low tone. 


But—as I sit dreaming about you here— 
Are you far from my side, or hovering near ?— 
I rery much wonder. 
Ané perhaps I’m too old for the Prince,—what say you ? 
As in years I range somewhere about thirty-two ;— 


Will that keep us asunder ? c. B. R. 
—_20oe—___—__ 
MODERN HEAD-GEAR. 


PS gop ay WEEKLY inquires, “ When 
will the time come for woman to have 
the right to exercise good taste in the matters 
of dress in spite of fashion?” 

Some say she might do it now, if she would ; 
but, in truth, the majority of men desire their 
own wives, daughters, and sisters to conform 
to the prevailing style. 

They may make fun of some hideous fashion 
in the abstract ; but for all that, few of them 
would be pleased to escort a lady to an evening 
party who has chosen to dress merely sensibly, 
but without regard to fashion. The sad truth 
is, that we are all slaves to that imperious 
Madame Fashion. Even the most sensible 
scarcely do more than modify the extravagan- 
ces of the prevailing style. In the progress of 
ages, that may come when every one will have 
a fashionable right to adapt individualities of 
costume. The idea that the same style of toi- 





let, or the same mode of dressing the hair, is 
sufficiently becoming to be adopted by all la- 
dies, is simply absurd. If the popular taste 
were not so warped, we should occasionally 
see heads now, instead of masses of hair, 

The form of the head is often a peculiar mark 
of beauty, and is always indicative of a charac- 
teristic individuality which is pleasing. 

However, the probability is that the masses 
of artificial hair worn will so weaken the nat- 
ural growth, that women ere long will be com- 
pelled to cut their hair short in order to save a 
remnant. Therefore we may hope some time 
to see the natural shape of the head. 

Where are our brave women? women brave 
enough to ignore a foolish, nay, an absolutely 
injurious, fashion? We shall now look for 
freedom—not slavery—for intelligent American 
women. 


64 
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GEN. JOSEPH E. JOHNSTON, 


LATE OF THE CONFEDERATE ARMY. 








N the late terrible political upheaval 
which involved the rival sections of 
our country in the horrors of “ civil war,” 
among the many names that rose to the 
surface and took a position of eminence, 
that of General Joseph E. Johnston, of 
the Confederate Army, deserves promi- 
nent mention. 

This gentleman has a temperament 
indicating enough of the Motive to give 
strength, endurance, and elasticity to the 
physical powers ; and a large degree of 
the Mental, which gives a strong tendency 
to clearness, activity, and power of mind, 
The whole head and face indicate fine- 
ness and toughness, sensitiveness and 
power, susceptibility and endurance, 
clearness, compactness, and force. The 
head appears to be high and broad. The 
height gives unyielding firmness; the 
elevation at the crown indicates power, 
dignity, self-reliance, coolness in times of 
trial, sense of reputation, desire to make 
a mark, and to be respected, He appears 
to have large Conscientiousness, which 
makes him punctilious as to duty, and 
disposed to hold every one strictly to 
his responsibilities, 
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He has a fair degree of Cautiousness, 
which renders him prudent and guarded 
in forming his plans, and in their execu- 
tion. His width of head shows courage 
and executive force; there is Combative- 
ness enough to enable him to stand his 
ground, and Destructiveness enough to 
make him executive and forcible. We 
judge him to be a man of high temper, 








is thoroughly in earnest in the prosecu- 
tion of that which he is convinced is his 
duty. He would be an ardent lover, a 
steady friend, and a warm opponent ; is 
dignified, ambitious, upright, persistent, 
respectful, sympathetic, a man of rules, 
disposed to abide by them himself, 
and to exact obedience on the part of 
others. 


PORTRAIT OF GENERAL JOSEPH E. JOHNSTON. 





yet having an exceilent command of it ; 
his word is law ; he speaks and is obeyed, 
because he is in earnest. He is a clear, 
strong thinker and a natural critic ; com- 
prehends men at a glance; reasons 
soundly and broadly on first principles, 
appreciates facts, and knows how to 
gather and use them. He is orderly and 
systematic to a nicety, and where he has 
control he is the entire master; but 
everything must go by system. His 
tastes are fine; he has a sensitive relish 
for the beautiful and the grand. He has 
all the signs of affection and gallantry ; 
would be a reliable friend and a manly 
foe. He acts up to his convictions, and 


| His Language appears rather large ; 
| he would make a fine writer, a good 
conversationist, and a good public speak- 
er. The head is massive. There is a 
good deal of power, criticism, self-reli- 
ance, and manly uprightness in this or- 
ganization. 

He is not above the medium height, 
and weighs, perhaps, one hundred and 
fifty pounds ; is erect and stately in his 
bearing ; grave, dignified, and inposing 
in his manner, but graceful, gallant, and 
thoroughly polite. His carriage, his 
florid complexion, his neatly trimmed 
gray hair and closely cut beard, divided 
into mustache and side whiskers, give 
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him a precise and vigorous appearance, 
peculiarly attractive. 

His figure is symmetrical; his limbs 
well proportioned; his shoulders, broad 
and finely set ; his chest, full, strong, and 
muscular; his head, splendidly poised : 
in fine, he is a man of mark, and would 
be conspicuous anywhere. 


GENERAL JOSEPH EGGLESTON JOHNSTON, 
the eighth son of Judge Peter and Mary 
Johnston, was born on the 3d of February, 
1807, at the old homestead, Cherry Grove,— 
now Longwood,—near Farmville, Prince Ed- 
ward County, Virginia. The Johnston fam- 
ily is one of the oldest and most honored in 


- Virginia. Dating back to early colonial days, 


it has given warriors to the armies of the col- 
onies and the nation, and statesmen to the 
early assemblies, conventions, and to the na- 
tional legislature. 

He very early displayed unusual quickness 
of intellect and a bold and enterprising dis- 
position. His parents had been careful to 
teach their children to obtain complete mas- 
tery over mind and temper, and to this cause 
may be attributed the remarkable self-control 
exhibited by him under trying circumstances. 

General Johnston does not come under the 
head of our “self-made men,” that honored 
class of which America can boast some names 
as illustrious as gild the records of any na- 
tion. Born under the sun of prosperity, his 
domestic training was of the most superior 
and efficient quality, and his mental and 
moral education was thoroughly and carefully 
conducted from his babyhood. 

In 1825, through the influence of Mr. John 
C. Calhoun—who had been Secretary of War 
—young Johnston was entered as a cadet at 
the Military Academy of West Point, then in 
the zenith of its reputation. In this position 
the bent of his mind and his inclination were 
fully gratified. He graduated in 1829, in the 
same class with General Robert E. Lee and 
others who distinguished themselves in the 
late war on one side or the other, and was as- 
signed to the Fourth Artillery, with the rank 
of Brevet Second Lieutenant. At that time, 
owing to the delightful condition of peace 
which overspread our country, there was 
small opportunity for distinction in the pro- 
fession of arms, and therefore we find him at 





the close of seven years still a lieutenant. He 
was then appointed Commissary of Subsist- 
ence, which commission he resigned after 
holding it a year, upon receiving the commis- 
sion of First Lieutenant of Topographical 
Engineers. This rank he held until the break- 
ing out of the Florida war in 1836. 

He went to Florida in the capacity of Ad- 
jutant-General to General Winfield Scott, 
and held the position while General Scott 
had command of the army. Throughout this 
war Johnston’s conduct merited the highest 
praise and drew upon him general attention. 
Upon one occasion, during a severe encounter 
with the Indians, he acted with such valor 
that he was brevetted “captain,”—a meagre 
recompense, indeed, for services such as his 
had been ; but in those days promotion in the 
army was hardly won, and necessarily slow. 

About this time, with his Florida laurels 
fresh upon him, he won the hand in marriage 
of the daughter of the Hon. Louis McLane, 
of Delaware, who had been for ten years a 
Representative, was afterward a Senator in 
Congress from that State, and served in other 
important official capacities. 

In September, 1846, Lieutenant Johnston 
became a full captain by seniority. The Mex- 
ican war had now begun. On the 16th of 
February, 1847, Captain Johnston was made 
Lieutenant-Colonel of Voltigeurs by brevet, 
and in this capacity sailed with the expe- 
dition under General Scott. 

After the capture of Vera Cruz, when the 
U. 8. army advanced, Col. Johnston made a 
most daring reconnoissance of the enemy’s 
line, strongly posted on the heights of Cerro 
Gordo. In this reconnoissance he was severely 
wounded, having so nearly approached the 
enemy’s works that he was struck by a mus- 
ket-ball. His wournds—at first feared mortal 
—incapacitated him to take part in the battle 
of Cerro Gordo, which occurred six days af- 
terward. He recovered, however, in time to 
resume his command in the subsequent bat- 
tles of the Mexican war. He distinguished 
himself at Molino del Rey, and was again se- 
verely wounded at Chapultepec. These nu- 
merous casualties, while they add a luster to 
his reputation as a soldier, and attest his en- 
ergy angl courage, gave rise to the oft-quoted 
bon mot of Gen. Scott: “ Johnston is a great 
soldier, but he has an unfortunate knack of 
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getting himself shot in every engagement.” 
He was several times brevetted for “ gallant 
and meritorious conduct” during this war, 
and at its close was retained a Captain of 
Topographical Engineers, 

In 1855, when Congress authorized two ad- 
ditional regiments of “ horse,” he was com- 
missioned Lieutenant- Colonel in one of the 
newly created regiments—the First Regiment 
of Cavalry—commanded by Col. E. V. Sum- 
ner. While holding this position, be was 
temporarily detached to important topograph- 
ical service west of the Mississippi. He was 
engaged in this duty in June, 1860, when he 
was appointed Quartermaster-General of the 
United States, with the full commission of 
Brigadier-General. 

While the question of this appointment 
was pending, Gen. Scott was requested by the 
Secretary of War to recommend for this im- 
portant position an officer of the army dis- 
tinguished for talent and promise. General 
Scott declined to confine himself to a single 
name, perhaps in avoidance of invidious 
distinction, and perhaps from a comparative 
estimate of merits,—but recommended for se- 
lection one of the fullowing four: Joseph E. 
Johnston, Robert E. Lee, Albert Sidney John- 
ston, and Gustavus F. Smith. ‘ 

Johnston received the appointment, and 
was engaged in the responsible duties of Uni- 
ted States Quartermaster-General when his 
native State seceded from the Union. Con- 
victions of principle—whether mistaken or 
not we will not discuss here—imposed upon 
him the duty of separating himself from a 
service for which he entertained feelings of 
the highest respect and deepest affection. 


When secession became an accomplished 
fact, General Johnston at once resigned his 
commission and tendered himself and his 
sword to the service of Virginia. He was 
forthwith appointed to a high command by 
Governor Letcher; but feeling that he could 
be more useful in the Confederate service, he 
tendered his resignation to the Governor and 
offered himself to President Davis, then at 
Montgomery, Alabama. He was immediately 
commissioned Major-General, and ordered to 
take command of the Confederate forces at 
Harper’s Ferry. 

The early movements of the war in the 
spring of 1861 around Harper's Ferry and 





Winchester — consisting in bold, strategic 
movements, by which General Johnston 
proved skillful in circumventing and neu- 
tralizing the operations of Patterson in the 
Valley of Virginia, and which had their 
crisis in the first battle of Manassas—are too 
well known to be recapitulated. The victory 
at Manassas, though a splendid triumph, 
proved a barren one, and why? Because, 
it may be, of the ineffective condition of the 
Confederate commissariat—under the man- 
agement, or rather mismanagement, of Com- 
missary-General Northrop— preventing the 
bare possibility of following up the Confede- 
rate victory. Had this been done, the history 
of this country and of the world would have 
presented perhaps a far different page. 

After the failure of McDowell at Manassas, 
he was superseded by General George B. 
McClellan, who, having also in view the 
conquest of the “ Rebel capital,” but by a 
different route, conceived “a change of base.” 
This movement was too long delayed, and 
being apprehended by General Johnston, he, 
too, effected a change of base, and with such 
skill and address, that his retreat in the face 
of his enemy was accomplished with the 
safety of his entire army and stores, of which 
notice was given to the enemy by the smoking 
ruins of his deserted camp around the hills 
of Centreville. The history of no retreat on 
record furnishes evidence of more superior 
military wisdom; and establishes General 
Scott’s sagacity when he said: “ Beware of 
Lee’s advances and Johnston’s retreats.” 

General Johnston with his army in fine 
health and spirits maneuvered on the “ Pen- 
insula,” and covered therefrom the retreat of 
Magruder, threatened by McClellan at Will- 
iamsburg. By the middle of May, 1862, two 
vast armies lay in three-fourths of a circle 
around Richmond, the city being threatened 
by the Union forces, amounting to over 100,- 
000 men, On the 3ist of May occurred the 
battle known as “Seven Pines,” in which 
General Johnston reaped success in his de- 
signs, but as usual he experienced personal 
misfortune. He was severely wounded. It 
was the last battle he was permitted to fight 
on the soil of his native State. It cost him 
his health and bodily strength for more than 
a year; but during this period he neverthe- 
less took upon himself responsible service. 
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But his misfortune cost him still more dearly 
—what he prized far above health—the com- 
mand of the Army of Northern Virginia, to 
the formation of which he had exerted all 
the resources of his military sagacity. To 
this command Gen. G. F. Smith received 
temporary appointment, but was superseded 
by Gen. R. E. Lee, who held it until his sur- 
render to Gen. Grant. 

The next most important field of operations 
to which Gen. Johnston was assigned, was in 
Mississippi—supporting Pemberton in the 
rear and checking Grant in front of Vicks- 
burg. In reference to the surrender of this 
city, General Johnston differed most essenti- 
ally in opinion from President Davis, and 
having emphatically demurred at the action 
of Pemberton, there originated much sharp 
recrimination between these two officers, and 
a degree of jealousy and dislike between him- 
self and the Confederate President. 

Despite his unpleasant relations with Mr. 
Davis, after the defeat of General Bragg at 
Missionary Ridge in the fall of 1863, it was 
soon made evident that General Johnston’s 
services were requisite for the reorganization 
of the “ Army of the Tennessee,” and he was 
placed in command. He found this army 
totally demoralized, but the material of 
which it was composed was redeemable, the 
prospect for reform hopeful, and he applied 
himself with his usual assiduity to accom- 
plish the task. Of his success in this enter- 
prise an intelligent writer of this period says: 

“ Gen. Johnston is, unquestionably, a great 
captain in the science of war. In ninety 
days he has so transformed this army that I 
can find no word to express this transforma- 
tion but regeneration. It is a regenerated 
army. He found it, ninety days ago, dis- 
heartened, despairing, and on the verge of 
dissolution. By judicious measures he has 
restored confidence, established discipline, 
and exalted the heart of the army.” 

In opposition to the views of Mr. Davis 
and General Bragg, who recommended an 
offensive campaign, he inaugurated his 
usual system of strategy—holding in check, 
and circumventing and harassing an army 
more than double the size of his own, and of 
much superior appointment. Under such 
circumstances he had no choice but to con- 
duct a wary retreat, and to inflict a succession 





of skillful blows upon the columns of the 
enemy when incautiously exposed, or while 
unprotected by intrenchments. But this 
mode of warfare did not suit the impulsive 
and exacting temperament of many who did 
not understand and could not appreciate 
bloodless victories. His plans of strategy 
were admirable. He gave up territory, but 
he saved his army. He gave up ground, but 
he decoyed his enemy from his base of sup- 
plies that he might turn upon him and sting 
him to destruction. He intended that his 
defensive campaign should culminate at 
Atlanta. He had well-nigh reached the 
gates of that city, and the goal of his en- 
deavors. General Sherman was in close pur- 
suit, but doubtful what would be the value 
of his cheaply conquered territory. 


The minds of some of the people of the 
South grew restive at the onward progress 
of Sherman, and President Davis, yielding to 
the whisperings of clamor that took shape 
in censure of Johnston’s movement, in a mo- 
ment most unexpected to him relieved Gen- 
eral Johnston of his command. This occur- 
red on the 17th of July, 1864. There had 
been mutterings of disapproval of Johnston's 
strategy on the one side, but now, on the 
other, there was a thunder-storm of indigna- 
tion. The hearts of a large majority of the 
people were filled with the most direful fore- 
bodings. This unfortunate measure did in- 
deed prove “the beginning of the end.” 
Then began the final and general ruin. As 
a writer says, “It was like the opening of the 
fourth seal, and the appearance of the pale 
horse in the Apocalypse. Destruction fol- 
lowed.” 

Gen. Hood, Gen. Johnston’s successor, was 
expected to fight the battle of Atlanta, no- 
lens volens ; he was committed to it in his 
appointment to the command of that army. 
He fought it, and lost. He was brave, lion- 
hearted, but not equal to that dreadful emer- 
gency. Atlanta fell; then, in consequence, 
Savannah, Charleston, and Columbia. The 
Southern Confederacy was cut in twain. 
Sherman had little to oppose him in his vic- 
torious march through the heart of the South. 
The field was opened, and he traversed it. 
There was a vigorous demand upon the 
President for the reinstatement of General 
Johnston. 
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Popular clamor refused to be stilled, and 
would brook no resistance. After having lost 
more than half of his army on the ill-starred 
soil of Tennessee, in deep agony but con- 
scious integrity General Hood retired be- 
fore the reappointment of General Joe John- 
ston. Time had nobly vindicated the mili- 
tary talent and sagacity of the latter. John- 
ston succeeded in temporarily checking Sher- 
man’s march at Goldsboro, in North Carolina, 
but too late to retrieve the broken fortunes of 
the Confederacy. Richmond, the capital, and 
principal stronghold of the aspiring nation, 
was upon the eve of surrender. It went 
down and out amid the thunders of explod- 
ing shells. 

Lee surrendered his depleted and worn- 
out army to Grant a few days after the fall 
of Richmond; and ten days after the sur- 
render of Lee, at a farmhouse near Chapel 
Hill University, North Carolina, Gens. John- 
ston and Sherman met, and agreed upon a 
convention; and therefrom resulted the sur- 
render of his army. 


The hopes of the Southern cause that had 
so paled before the downfall of the Army of 
Northern Virginia flashed up into a ruddy 
glow as long as Johnston held command of 
a force; at his surrender it had nothing 
tangible to cling to, but only the forlorn 
shadow in the Southwest,—soon to vanish 
into nothingness. 

One of the most intelligent of the Southern 
biographers says of General Joseph E. John- 
ston: 

“Tt was characteristic of Johnston clearly 
to perceive what was proper to be done, and 
he did not know how to play courtier to peo- 
ple or President. Against popular clamor, 
against executive favor, against all the con- 
siderations which ordinarily nerve men into 
concession of principle to the ends of policy, 
he persistently, obstinately, nay, often indig- 
nantly, stood to his own just, wise, sterling, 
and deep-rooted convictions. It is difficult 
to determine whether he possessed more of 
the qualities of Fabius, Marlborough, Wash- 
ington, or Greene.” 

In comparison with Lee, he says of him: 

“He may have lacked Lee’s rotundity of 
character—its even development, but he had 
a wider vision, and perhaps a better military 
instinct and sagacity. ” 





A Northern historiographer thus discourses 
of Johnston’s Atlanta campaign, and the 
qualities of its commander: 

“A more laborious campaign than that of 
Atlanta was never undertaken, and it is diffi- 
cult to say which soldier deserves the most 
credit for the movement, Sherman or Joe 
Johnston. The retreats of the latter were 
not less admirable than the flank marches of 
the former. Johnston showed as clean heels 
as Sherman did a fully guarded front. His 
camps were left barren,—Sherman found only 
smoking camp-fires, but no spoils were left 
behind him. It was looked upon by the offi- 
cers of Sherman’s army as the ‘cleanest re- 
treat of the war,’ and it is very evident that 
had Johnston remained in command, and 
been allowed to continue his Fabian policy, 
Sherman could never have made his march to 
the sea, and the capture of Atlanta would 
have been a Cadmean victory. Johnston 
proved himself a very superior soldier—in 
fact, the superior General of the Southern 
armies. If it could be said of any of the 
rebels, it could be said of Johnston, that, in 
in fact, he was 

“The noblest Roman of them all. 
+ 406 


A PRACTICAL THEORY OF SUCCESS. 


UCCESS is the accomplishment of an end. 

It is the guage by which every man 
measures his fellow, whether he himself has 
or has not attained it. He who attains it’ 
ever the source of admiration, perhaps of 
envy. The end may be a design, the perfec- 
tion of an idea, the acquirement of property 
or position, the invention or the adaptation of 
a new principle; but be it whatever it may, it 
is still a point aimed at, a target to which the 
hopes of life are turned. No man who de- 
sires to hit a target aims to the right, or the 
left, or beneath it. His first thought is to 
know if the instrument he uses has the power 
to carry to the target, next the currents or 
influences which may diverge his shot from 
the proper point. Then he endeavors with 
all his power of muscle and will to hold his 
aim direct to the center he would strike. If 
he hits it he has accomplished the end in 
view—has a perfect success, And as the hit 
diverges from that center, so fails his success 
of perfection. The effort, if properly direct- 
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ed, can not fail at least of an approximation 
to the perfect end designed. 

As the marksman holds his rifle with all 
the strength of mind and body steadily and 
fixedly to the one point, so he who would be 
the admiration of his fellows, a successful 
man, must make a practical adaptation of 
the marksman’s rules to the business of life. 
Success is simply the result of fixedness of 
purpose and persistent effort; the unswervy- 
ing retention of an idea, the practical pur- 
suit of a calling, the entire devotion of the 
energies to the development of one character 
of business, trade, or manufacture. ‘“ What- 
soever thou doest, that do with all thy 
might.” , 

Of-the thousands of young men who yearly 
come to New York for a home, it is probable 
that not one hundredth part of them ever 
attain the success which they are so full of 
confidence will be theirs when they first set 
foot amid the rushing throng of our great 
city. Some return to their country homes 
disgusted ; some fail in the race and droop by 
the wayside; others are wrecked in the mael- 
strom of dissipation; the many get into a 
system of plodding life, live or rather exist 
on the meagre salary of a clerk or book-keeper, 
are married, add their quota to our ever-in- 
creasing thousands, and die unthought of and 
unknown. But are all these men failures? 
By no means. Could we enter their home 
circle we should see that the tired, neglected 
overk often attains that which is seldom the 
lot of the wealthy employer—happiness and 
content. He has failed as the world classes 
success, but he has attained a nobler prize— 
the government of himself, of his passions, 
and his ambitious hopes. 

Whatever any man would accomplish and 
do well he must thoroughly learn. He must 
make himself master of what he would under- 
take, and never while following it lose sight 
of the study of its details and its general 
bearings. Nine-tenths of the failures which 
occur have their cause in the persons failing 
having engaged in operations outside of their 
legitimate business—in no way connected 
with or analogous to it. Put too many irons 
in the fire, and one is sure to burn,—none to 
be properly managed; put only one in, and 
watch it, and you are sure to have it heat- 
ed thoroughly for use. Concentration of 





force is a principle of nature in every de- 
partment. An aggregation of metallic mat- 
ter produces our rich veins of ore—diffused 
through space they would be useless. The 
concentration of energy, the constant study, 
the turning of every idea to bear on the 
era to be accomplished is the sure guar- 
antee of success, whether it be the accumula- 
tion of a fortune by actual work, or the getting 
one with more apparent ease by marriage, 
The principle is ever the same; still, the lat- 
ter is often attained more by an exercise of 
the heels than the head, by the skill of a fop’s 
tailor than any heart or brain of the fop. 

It is fair to say, though, that but few men 
ever are an absolute success without having 
at one time in their lives made a failure ; yet 
the principle of success seems born in some 
men. Those who fail and despair call it luck; 
we call it an inborn faculty of “ sticking” to 
athing. To acquire this power of concentrat- 
ing energy and thought, most men have to go 
through a training, a scholarship of experi- 
ence. This, alone, will not always give suc- 
cess, but it is the principle; there must be also 
a determination to save, a careful study of all 
the influences that bear for or against the 
business undertaking. If a time arrives when 
that business ceases to pay, and judgment 
tells that it can not be revived, it must be 
dropped forever. We would not say give up 
a business merely because it does not pay, pro 
tem. ; but if a man is master of his business, 
has made it his whole study, he knows how 
soon, if at all, it may be revived, how “much 
labor and capital it will take, and can draw 
his own inference whether the game is worth 
the hunting. It is probable that Com. Van- 
derbilt has never assigned to any one his 
reasons for so suddenly and so thoroughly 
quitting the steamboat business; yet we can 
infer that with an eye single to the control 
of the commercial interests of New York, 
he saw that the railroads centering there 
were (at least to be) a greater power than the 
marine transportation; that the great grain 
carriage of the West would give him more of 
the elements of the power he now holds, than 
all the steamship lines. We all know that 
he changed ; and as singly as he devoted him- 
self to his first, he has as undividedly attach- 
ed himself to his present interest. 

Success, then, in whatever branch of busi- 
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ness or social life it be desired, is simply the 
result of persistent effort, making every means 
turn to the end aimed at, and never acknowl- 
edging defeat ; but if defeat come, willing or 
unwilling, immediately rallying for another 
contest, and ever aiming at the highest point 
of possible attainment. Combine with these 
abstemiousness of habit, utter regardlessness 
of sneers or contempt, respectful, perhaps hum- 
ble demeanor to apparent superiors, retain- 
ing self-respect and innate consciousness of 





power, never seeming to know but ever 
knowing, polite in manner, but firm in a po- 
sition taken; and if there is another rule we 
would place above all these, it is study the 
faculty of holding your tongue. “Be sure 
where, when, and to whom you speak. ” 

This is our theory of success, and we sub- 
mit that it meets with practical illustration 
in the lives of all those men who are to-day 
our merchant-princes, railroad kings, or thei1 
bankers. What man has done, man may do. 





——> 
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Our country !—’tis a glorious land! 

With broad arms stretch'd from shore to shore ; 
The proud Pacilic chafes her atrand,— 

She hears the dark Atlantic roar.—H. J. Pabodie. 





WONDERS OF AMERICA. 
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T is not for Americans to speak of the an- 
tiquity of their nation, or of cities laden 
with the art and lore of centuries. We can 
not point to the grand accomplishments of 
ancestors hundreds of years agone ; we can 
not lay a finger on the historic page and say, 
“Thus did we centuries ago.” No; but we 
can proudly exhibit our unparalleled progress, 
and we can challenge the countries of the 
Old World to produce the like of some re- 
sults which a few decades have served to de- 
velop upon our soil. We have some wonders, 
natural, and the consummations of our pecu- 
liar energy, which command attention as the 
greatest of their kind on the face of the 
earth. Among these wonders are the follow- 
ing: 

The Falls of Niagara, which form the great- 
est cataract in the world. A river three 
quarters of a mile in width, fed by the waters 
of three great lakes, is suddenly contracted 
in its course and plunged over vast rocky 
cliffs in two columns, to the depth of nearly 
two hundred feet. 

There are other water-falls on our soil 
which exhibit most striking characteristics, 
although far exceeded by Niagara in the 
volume of water discharged. In the Yo-Sem- 
ite Valley there are several falls, one of which 
has a total depth, made by three leaps, of 
2,634 feet. The Bridal Vail fall, in the same 





remarkable valley, has a depth of 940 feet, 
and the Royal Arch fall, 1,800 feet. Besides, 
the Yo-Semite Valley affords the finest scen- 
ery of a varied character, in a region of 
limited extent, known to man. It is only 
accessible at the lower end by two trails that 
abruptly descend 2,000 feet. The walls for 
six miles are nearly vertical, and in some 
places are a mile in height, and are com- 
posed of pure white granite. The valley is 
only a mile and a half wide at the broadest 
part, and in most places is less than half a 
mile. This adds to the apparent height of 
the perpendicular walls on either side. 

The New York Croton Aqueduct, the 
largest and finest work of the kind in the 
world. Its length is over forty miles, and 
it cost twelve and a half millions of dollars. 
In its course it passes over a bridge 1,460 feet 
long and 114 feet high, which is a splendid 
triumph of architectural skill. 

The Mammoth Cave of Kentucky, the larg- 
est and most interesting cave in the world, 
wherein one may make a voyage on a sub- 
terranean lake and catch fish without eyes. 

The Philadelphia City Park, the most ex- 
tensive public garden under the control of 
a municipal government in the world. Its 
area comprises twenty-nine hundred acres, 

The largest river in the world is the Mis- 
sissippi, four thousand one hundred miles 
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long, irrigating a valley of the richest fertil- 
ity, whose extent is four hundred thousand 
square miles. 

The Pacific Railroad, over three thousand 
miles in length, and spanning a whole conti- 
nent, from ocean to ocean. 

The Iron Mountain of Missouri, which is 
regarded the greatest mass of solid iron in 
the world. It is three hundred and fifty feet 
high and two miles in circuit. 

Chicago, the leading grain port of the 
world, and, so far as we know, the most rap- 
idly developed city in wealth and popula- 
tion the world has known. In 1831 there 
wer®@ twelve families settled on its site. In 
1840 the census returns showed a population 
of 4,470. In 1860, 110,973, and in 1867 the 
number of inhabitants exceeded 200,000. 

Besides these “ wonders,” there are other 
interesting features which might be cited, 
were we disposed to compare our national 
resources with those of other countries; 
such, for instance, are the apparently ex- 
haustless deposits of gold and silver in 
California and the Rocky Mountain terri- 
tory; of anthracite and bituminous coal, es- 
pecially the former, in Pennsylvania; of cop- 
per in the Lake Superior region; and of pe- 
troleum in many parts of the Union 

When one calmly reflects upon the past 
history of our nation, and contemplates the 
wonderful progress made within a few brief 
years, his imagination can scarcely span the 
possible advancement of the next hundred 
years. 


—_+4e—__——__ 
WHY DOES WHEAT DETERIORATE 
HERE? 


HE question heading this article is one 

that not only interests the agriculturist, 

but also every individual of every trade, art, 

or profession ; for upon the continued liberal 

production and good quality as well as 

quantity of wheat are all more or less Gepend- 
ent in this our beloved land. 

Without attempting to speculate on the 
probable consequences of its failure, I pass to 
the consideration of some of the natural laws 
governing the production of wheat, and to 
show therefrom why there is a decrease both 
in product and quality, etc. : 

There are certain natural laws governing 
the production of all plants which come 





from the seed. In the first place we have a 
soil in which the plant fixes itself, throws out 
its roots, and through the medium of which 
the larger part of the plant-food is supplied. 
This soil, in order to develop the plant to 
perfection, must hold, or have supplied to it, 
all the elements, in an available state, which 
enter into the plant. Next, the seed needs 
be perfect of its kind, or we can not produce 
the plant in perfection. These are the two 
great essentials to start with; the rest, after 
we have furnished a suitable climate, de- 
pends more upon intelligent culture than 
upon contingencies, 

The theory of analysis of the soil, which 
has been promulgated from certain sources, 
claiming that if a soil be lacking in any 
element necessary to the development of any 
product, all that is necessary to supply this 
defect is to add this element, has not taken 
into account that the ingredient thus added 
might form new combinations with substan- 
ces already in the soil, which combinations 
might be hostile, or at least unfavorable, to 
the full development of the plant. Experi- 
ence has taught us that analysis of the soil is 
no absolute guide as to its adaptation toa 
certain product; yet for all that, chemical 
analyses of soils furnish data from which 
quite important results are obtained. The 
analysis of the soil of two different fields 
may prove exactly alike, and yet there will 
be a great difference in their yield of the 
same plant. 

A soil must be put in the best possible 
mechanical condition to develop its capacity 
for producing a given product. Plants are 
supplied with roots in order that they may 
fix themselves in the soil and draw there- 
from their needed pabulum; this pabélum 
must be elaborated to a certain condition in 
the soil that lies in contact with the feed- 
ing roots ; the roots can stretch out by growth 
and gather this food, but the prepared food 
is incapacitated from moving to accommodate 
the plant. If the soil is finely pulverized, 
loose and light, it admits the elements, air, 
moisture, and heat, which act as solvents to 
prepare the plant-food therein; and it admits 
of the free passage of the roots to take up 
this food for the plant. If the soil is com- 
pressed, in lumps, and only partially pulver- 
ized, the plant-food is unevenly distributed, a 
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portion being locked up beyond the reach of 
the plant, consequently the plant will not 
thrive therein as it would were the soil more 
broken up or pulverized. 

The wheat seed is stored with starch and 
cellulose, designed to furnish food for the 
young plant up to a certain stage; these sub- 
stances must be acted upon by some outside 
influence to develop the embryo plant and 
nurse it to that stage when its roots are ca- 
pable of drawing the requisite food from the 
soil. 

We, as agriculturists, have, in our extended 
culture, produced, and introduced from other 
countries, many varieties of wheat; these, 
from carelessness or other causes, have be- 
come mixed, and are grown together, and 
made into flour together; this of itself may 
not be sufficient reason for any material de- 
terioration of quality in the flour; but the 
different varieties ripen unevenly, vary in 
hardiness as well as in many other essential 
poiats, and thus mixed together cause vari- 
abieness. The successive production of 
wheat from the same soil extracts from that 
soil a certain set of elements and substances, 
thus reducing the capacity of the soil to 
furnish those substances in the abundance 
needed for successful tillage; but the great- 
est and chief reasons for deterioration lie in 
careless selection of seed and improper prep- 
aration of the soil. 


We hear much said about the accidents to 
which the wheat crop is liable; such for ex- 
ample as insect enemies, rust, blight, winter- 
killing, etc.; but we have little doubt that 
with suitable underdraining, deep plowing, 
breaking up well, judicious selection of seed, 
and sowing it at the right time, and proper 
covering and fertilizing, these accidents 
would be largely overcome. 

Rotation of crops with careful culture 
tends to keep land clear of weeds, and gives 
the wheat crop the whole benefit of the soil, 
sun, and air. Unless the wheat can have the 
exclusive occupancy of the soil, it can not be 
expected that best results can be obtained. 

The most direct road to obtaining pure va- 
rieties and clean: seed is to select a single 
grain or head of wheat, and to plant and 
cultivate it in our best garden soil, and in- 
crease the growth from the produce of this 
first seed, always planting in finely pulver- 





ized, well-prepared soil, and keeping the 
product perfectly free from admixture with 
other varieties or any foreign seed, and 
never attempting the growing of any greater 
number of acres than can be done thoroughly 


“in every particular. 


According to statistics in the Agricultural 
Department, there were planted in 1868, 18,- 
460,132 acres of wheat in the United States, 
averaging 12.1 bushels per acre, valued at 
$17.29 per acre. Could we by any means in- 
crease this average product but a single 
bushel per acre, or increase its quality in a 
like ratio, there would be added in a single 
year to the increased wealth of the country a 
sum equal to the value of 18,460,132 bushels 
of wheat. 

—— +00 
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CARCELY had the nation heard of the 
arrival of this eminent Frenchman as 
the new representative of the French Govern- 
ment at Washington, when it was startled by 
the report of his suicide. A most genial sen- 
timent welcomed him to our shores, for it 
was well known that he had been one of our 
most earnest friends in France during our late 
struggle, and had won a high reputation for 
intellectual ability and nobility of character. 
He was born in Paris, Aug. 8th, 1829; achieved 
distinction as a schoolboy, and at the early 
age of twenty-six was appointed Professor 
of Languages at Aix. In 1856 he engaged in 
journalism, writing for the Journal des Débats, 
and became celebrated for the skill and ener- 
gy of his attacks upon the policy of Louis 
Napoleon,—saying the bitterest things oft- 
times, but in such a way that the paper could 
not be made liable to prosecution. Subse- 
quently he became connected with the Cour- 
rier du Dimanche, and maintained a similar 
style of writing. He has published several 
volumes of essays on political subjects, the 
most important of which is “ Etudes sur les 
Moralistes Francais ” (Studies on the French 
Moralists). In 1866 he was admitted to the 
French Academy. 

His act of self-destruction was committed 
while he was laboring under a temporary 
aberration of mind, due it is supposed by 
some to the great excitement into which he 
was thrown on receiving the intelligence that 
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Napoleon had declared war against Prussia, 
as at the time of his departure from France, 
only a few weeks before, affairs were in a 
condition which augured nothing of so dread- 
ful a contingency. It is said that the well- 
known publicist Edmund About will take’ 
the position so sadly vacated. 


—— #00 —-— 
FAITH: WHAT IT DEPENDS UPON. 


D. PHREN. JOUR.: In one of your 

late JouRNALS I noticed an article from 
a correspondent entitled Faith. Your cor- 
respondent makes this proposition: that if 
the spiritual (so-called) group of faculties 
overbalance the reflective, a man will be of 
easy faith, i. e., accept conclusions from in- 
correct data and imperfect reasoning. On 
the other hand, if the reflective faculties pre- 
dominate, belief (or faith) will come only as 
it is forced home by an incontestible array 
of facts. According to this, the easier the 
faith the less liable to be correct. Very well; 
_ so far, good. Following upon this, how- 
ever, he attempts to make belief the creature 
of the will. I attempt to say that it is no 
such thing; that a man believes what he is 
obliged to believe, or what he thinks is forced 
upon him. We decide in our own minds 
upon a theory by the weight of evidence, pro 
and con., as it is brought to our view. It is 
impossible that our actual belief should be 
otherwise than honest. A man’s organiza- 
tion may make him blind to particular ob- 
jects, or imperceptive of certain lights and 
shades of thought; but for this he is not re- 
sponsible no more than for the result of his 
reasonings. Therefore, given the organiza- 
tion and early education, over which he 
could have exercised no control, his thoughts 
are grooved to certain channels, and his be- 
lief, the result, is a forced conclusion. He 
believes as he breathes, by reason of powers 
over which the mere will is powerless; and 
he changes his belief only as circumstances 
outside of himself modify his mental action 
by adding new links and starting-points to 
the chain of thought. Government and so- 
ciety for their own safety rightly hold man 
responsible for his acts in so far as they affect 
them; but no individual, society, or govern- 
ment has authority to hold a man responsi- 
ble for belief. 








Your correspondent says disbelief results 
from a negatively conditioned mind, or 
words to that effect. Consequently, in so far 
as the reflective faculties would predominate 
over the spiritual impulses, a mind would be 
more negative. On the other hand, if the 
reflectives were overbalanced by those —in 
which case the man would know less—he 
would be yet the more positive in character. 

This is a play of words merely. What is 
the difference if we say we disbelieve a thing 
is so, or we believe a thing is not so? We 
view a subject or question having two sides 
to it, and we say one or the other is correct. 
Between two propositions of opposite char- 
acter we accept but one, of course. 

Your correspondent, again, says that a man 
may will to reject the truth. He can not do 
so and know that he is doing it, for it is not 
in the nature of things. He might reject the 
application as to actions, but not the belief 
or truth itself. It is not for our worthy friend 
to say what truth is, That isa question which 
has been the theme of the world for all time 
since man’s creation, and it is by no means 
settled yet in most of the departments of re- 
search. Inan argument, he who claims super- 
intelligence at the very outset begs the whole 
question. G. N. 

BROOKFIBLD, Mo. 


———__+0+—___. 


CHILDREN. 


(Out of the nursery come the fruit-trees of the or. 
chard; and ont of the human nursery come our men and 
our women. If we would have them “ grow up as the 
young plants,” and “as the polished corners of the tem- 
ple,”’ we must train and educate them aright.] 


Ou! my heart grows weak as a woman's, 
And the fountains of feeling will low 

When I think of the paths, steep and stony, 
Where the feet of the dear ones must go; 

Of the mountains of sin hanging o’er them, 
Of the tempest of fate blowing wild ; 

Oh! there's nothing on earth half so holy 
As the innocent heart of a child. 


They are idols of hearts and of households, 
They are angels of God in disguise ; 
His sunlight still sleeps in their treeses, 
His glory still gleams in their eyes. 
Oh! those truants from home and from heaven, 
They have made me more manly and mild, 
And I know how Jesus could liken 
The kingdom of God to a child. 


I ask not a life for the dear ones, 
All radiant, as others have done, 

But that life may have just enough shadow 
To temper the glare of the sun. 
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WILL IT LAST ? 





I ie! his “ Future of Nations,” the great 

Hungarian orator, Kossutn, took the 
ground that all kingdoms, empires, re- 
publics, and nations not based on Chris- 
tian principles, must of necessity pass 
away. That it has been so, from the 
establishment of human government on 
earth, history proves. Dynasties based 
on foree— people held in subjection by 
guns ”—will be but temporary. When 
constitutions are framed in accordance 
with the Divine will; when rieut in- 
stead of might becomes the rule; when, 
in short, we seek the good of others, 
rather than our own honor, profit, or 
convenience, we shall build on founda- 
tions which are everlasting. 

These foundations are susticE, which 
knows no compromise with error ; HOPE, 
which sustains through all trials, re- 
verses, and even through death; Frarrn, 
which trusts in the Divine promise, 
even though the reason can not compre- 
hend it, the ear hear it, or the eye see it ; 
Cuariry, which seeks to lift up the low- 
ly, places the weak in asylums, educates 
the ignorant, opens hospitals for the 
needy, ministers to the poor, and in a 
Christ-like spirit “goes about doing 
good ;” and GoprinEss, which worships, 
adores, and meekly submits to any and 
to every cross which Divinity imposes 
for our good. 





On these principles we may build a 
structure which will be eternal, because 
true. But see what they impose! Are 
we, as individuals or as a nation, suf- 
ficiently developed in those high and 
holy qualities even to make a commence- 
ment? We have the Bible, and Christ 
to guide us. Eighteen hundred years’ 
teaching has lifted us out of cannibalism 
into Christianity, out of slavery into 
freedom, and out of monarchy into de- 
mocracy—self-government! 

Is not this progress? We need not 
refer to steam-engines, loeomotives, mow- 
ing machines, sewing machines, tele- 
graphs, Phrenology, phonography, com- 
mon schools, and a thousand other evi- 
dences of improvement. 

The point we make is this: that when 
our civil laws conform to the laws of 
God—based on faith, hope, humility, 
charity, and rIGHTEousNEss—we shall 
have a Government—a Republic—that 
will last. 

The way to attain an end so much to 
be desired is for each and every one of 
us to become what we may and what 
we ought. We must be temperate, in- 
telligent, law-abiding, law-sustaining, 
and self-governing citizens. We must 
provide the means by which all children 
shall be educated in accordance with 
temperament, capacity, and natural abil- 
ity. Instead of doctors and quacks to 
treat and cheat the sick, we want teach- 
ers who will instruct the people on the 
laws of life and health, and how to keep 
in health, We want clergymen who 
shall not only preach the Gospel, but 
practice it, and also to heal the sick. 
We want honest and honorable lawyers, 
not miserable “shysters;” judges be- 
yond bribery, and legislators with minds 
capable of comprehending the wants of 
a nation, and fortitude to defend the 
right against foes within and foes with- 
out. We want healthy, intelligent 
wives, capable of becoming companions 
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and mothers, “helpmeets,” rather than 
high-heeled, crooked-shanked, “ bushel- 
headed,” hump-backed, fashionable flirts. 
We want men with clean mouths, pure 
breath, strong muscle, high morals, hon- 
est, intelligent, temperate, industrious, 
ingenious, persevering, constructive, and 
religious. “Not possible?” Indeed! 
Then are the requirements of Christianity 
beyond our reach ? and may we not attain 
all these conditions? By the grace of 
God we may; and let us promise that, 
by the grace of God, we will. Mon- 
archy is not peace, but war. Freedom 
with Christianity is peace, prosperity, 
happiness, and PERMANENCE. 


—_—_+0e—_—__ 


CIVILIZATION AND WAR. 
niin 
. AR is a tremendous evil.” This 
brief apothegm of Webster sums 
up the testimony of all history with ref- 
erence to armed strife between nation 
and nation. 

Civilization has for its object the pro- 
motion of the arts of peace, therefore 
civilization is opposed to war. But in 
this year, 1870, we have a spectacle pre- 
sented of two nations claiming for them- 
selves a degree of civilization unsurpassed 
on the face of the globe, moving against 
each other in all the splendor and feroc- 
ity of battle array. The dreadful results 
of combat do not deter them from the 
wholesale butchery they have made prep- 
arations to inflict. To say that William 
I. of Prussia and Napoleon III. of 
France do not know the terrible desola- 
tion a war fiercely maintained between 
two strong and obstinate peoples inevi- 
tably brings upon their respective coun- 
ries, is to impeach them with willful ig- 
norance of the histories of Prussia and 
France, histories whose every page al- 
most is stained with the carnage of bat- 
tle, or scorched with the flames of pil- 
laged and burned cities. To say that 





these monarchs are fully aware of the 
disastrous consequences of such a con- 
flict, but willfully hazard them, is much 
more reasonable, and impeaches them 
with a want of philanthropy and Chris- 
tian virtue. 

What right has a man whom circum- 
stances may have placed in a seat of au- 
thority, to endanger the happiness and 
lives of thousands, and tens of thousands ? 
What right has any one man to disturb 
the peace of a continent, and so disturb 
and hinder the cause of progress and 
enlightenment? Can that civilization be 
boasted of which permits a man to pre- 
cipitate a bloody war on account of some 
trivial diplomatic impropriety, or on ac- 
count of some occurrence which has 
crossed his selfish aims at aggrandize- 
ment? Can that be true civilization 
which spurns every effort to conciliate 
the turbulent nationalities ? 

War, in the language of the old jurists, 
is the ultima ratio regum—the last re- 
course of kings; but it would seem that 
in the new civilization reccgnized by the 
contending nations of Europe, it has 
come to be the capricious recourse of 
kings. 

While there is much to be admired in 
national pride—that well-disseminated 
feeling which inspires a people to rise to 
the defense of their country or assert 
its rights—there is much to be dep- 
recated in the fact that ambitious and 
unscrupulous rulers too often take ad- 
vantage of the patriotism of their sub- 
jects and enter upon a conflict in which 
all the expense and damage must be met 
by the latter. True national pride 
would serve to avert threatening war 
rather than court it. 

Were the diplomatic relations between 
different powers carried on in an honor- 
able, upright, frank manner, a casus belli, 
a ground for serious disagreement be- 
tween two nations, would be next to im- 
possible, It is the jealousy, distrust, and 
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cupidity of rulers which lie at the basis 
of diplomatic misunderstandings. 

It is clear enough that if the precepts 
of common philanthropy or moral duty, 
had been applied to the Franco-Prussian 
imbroglio at its inception by the French 
and Prussian rulers, the calamity of war 
would have been indefinitely postponed. 
A little calm reflection, a little forbear- 
ance, an appreciation of the real needs 
of country and people, would have dis- 
persed the clouds of national difference 
and welcomed the olive branch, fit token 
of the plenty and prosperity which ac- 
company peace. 

Looking the situation in the face, the 
best that can be hoped for it seems to 
be that it prove short and decisive, not 
only as relates to the matter in dispute, 
but also with reference to all other ques- 
tions which might have become, other- 
wise, pretexts for future quarrels, and 
that Peace may thereafter 

“Spread her white wings o’er the land.” D. 


——~0o—_—__——_- 


© 
BEER GARDENS. 


UR Teutonic fellow-citizens have brought 
with them from Germany their love for 
lager bier, and for out-of-door places in which 
to drink it. The Englishman takes his mug 
of ale, brown-stout, or brandy with his dinner, 
while Scot and Irishman prefer whisky. It is 
claimed by those who indulge, that a “ mod- 
erate” use of these substances contributes to 
one’s good, and there are some who seldom 
go beyond moderation in their use. Persons 
have been known to use one or the other of 
these beverages for years without intoxica- 
tion. When the habit becomes jized on a 
person, however, it is said to be most diffi- 
cult to throw it off, even though his judg- 
ment’ be satisfied that he is injuring himself 
thereby. 

In America, the conditions of food, climate, 
temperature, etc., render European customs 
as much out of place as would be the eti- 
quette and customs of a monarchy. If we 
go to Turkey, we are expected to do as the 
Turks do. If Europeans come to America— 





to stay—they are expected to adopt our 
usages, as well as to conform to our laws. 
We would have them leave their dram-drink- 
ing, old pipe smoking, and their limberger 
or schweitzer, as well as their sectional ha- 
treds, religious prejudices, and clannishness 
on the other side. Here they may find more 
healthful aliment on which to subsist, and 
out of which to make American citizens. 

Our bodies, our brains, and our minds are 
developed in accordance with what they are 
fed on. Good food and good drink make 
pure blood and strong bone, strong muscle, 
strong nerve, and strong mind, with good 
memories, good morals, and all things favor- 
able for making good citizens. 

There is no occasion here for strikes, mobs, 
riots, lynching, or anything of the kind. It 
is expected that Europeans who come among 
us will conform to our laws and usages, 
rather than bring the obnoxious habits and 
customs of the Old World to curse the New. 
Become at once what your children and their 
children are to become, viz., American citi- 
zens. 

—— ree —__ 

JOSEPH S. HILDRETH. 
HIS eminent physician died at his resi- 
dence in Chicago on the 22d of July, 

at the age of forty years. Dr. Hildreth had 

been suffering from neuralgia for several days, 
and had resorted to various remedies for the 
alleviation of his pain. He suffered so intensely 
that he was induced to take chloroform. He 
inhaled it for g considerable length of time in 
the afternoon, and about nine o’clock in the 
evening he took a dose of hydrate of chloral. 

While under the partially deranging influences 

of these combined remedies, he resorted to a 

still more powerful one—gelseminum—in the 

hope that it would relieve him from his pain. 

Unhappily he committed an error in judgment 

as to the quantity, and took an overdose. Dr. 

Bevan, Dr. Miller, and Dr. Byford were imme- 

diately called to his aid, but the poisonous in- 

fluences were so strong that it was found im- 

possible to arrest the effects of the drugs. The 

doctor became insensible, and expired about 
five o’clock in the morning. 

Dr. Hildreth was born in Cohasset, Mass., on 
May 1, 1830. He graduated at Pennsylvania 
University in 1856,and went immediately to 
Europe for the purpose of pursuing his studies. 
He remained for some time in Berlin, and other 


DR. 
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German cities, and completed his studies under 
the celebrated Desmarres. After a residence 
of three years on the European continent, dur- 
ing which time he cultivated his favorite 
studies with remarkable earnestness and perse- 
verance, he returned to his native country in 
1860 and settled in Detroit. 

In 1862 he married the daughter of Senator 
Howard, of Michigan, and soon after went to 
Washington, where he was appointed by the 
Surgeon-General to establish a hospital for the 
treatment of eye and ear diseases of soldiers. 
Under Dr. Hildreth’s management this institu- 
tion became completely successful. 

He went to Chicago in behalf of the Govern- 
ment and took charge of the Army Eye and 
Ear Hospital, to which soldiers were sent for a 
considerable period from all parts of the West. 

Subsequently, Dr. Hildreth commenced to 
practice in his specialty of eye and ear dis- 
eases, in which he acquired a high and exten- 
sive reputation. He was a man of extraor- 
dinary intelligence and skill in his profession, 
and he devoted himself with enthusiasm to his 
studies. It may be said that very few physi- 
cians have kept up their studies more assid- 
uously, or have labored more earnestly in a 
noble calling than he. His lectures before the 
Chicago Medical College on diseases of the eye 
and ear are still remembered by the students 
with gratitude, while many of the most valua- 
ble contributions to the medical journals ema- 
nated from his pen. He originated several 
modes of treatment of eye and ear diseases 
while he had charge of that department in the 
County Hospital, the excellence of which have 
been fully acknowledged by the medical pro- 
fession. At the time of his death Dr. Hildreth 
was at work on a book in which he was re- 
cording his valuable experiences in the army. 

Cut off thus suddenly in the very flower of 
his manhood, and in the midst of a career of 
usefulness and promise, his death will cause 
deep sorrow throughout a wide circle of per- 
sonal friends, while it is to be equally deplored 
as a loss to the medical fraternity, of which the 
deceased was one of the brightest ornaments. 

It was our pleasure to know Dr. Hildreth 
from the day he entered the Pennsylvania 
University, and we bear cheerful testimony to 
his talent, acquirements, and worth. 

——_2eo—__—_——- 


Tue Great CaLirorNiA WaLxist.—Dr. 
George M. Bourne, the elderly Californian, of 
whose “ pedestrianic” abilities we have spoken 
in a former number, writes us that he lately 





walked from San Jose to San Francisco and 
back, a distance of 110 miles, in thirty-eight 
hours’ walking time. Dr. Bourne is sixty-four 
years of age, and a strict vegetarian, believing 
that “superior energy” is imparted to both 
brain and body by unbolted wheat bread, veg- 
etables, and fruits. 

Alluding to the sporting men who walk for 
wagers on prepared foot-ways, the Doctor says: 
“Taking the rough-and-tumble of a country 
road by day and by night is a very different 
thing from a “set” walk within inclosure, etc. 
I am satisfied that whisky, tobacco, and ani- 
mal food, under like conditions of age and 
other antecedents, never could accomplish. I 
feel that thirty miles a day, ‘day in and day 
out,’ would be but child’s play for me.” 

The Doctor speaks enthusiastically, but there 
is some reason for his boasting. His hand- 
writing is beautifully clear- and symmetrical. 
And if he walks as he writes, he must pace 
gracefully. We doubt whether Weston can 
flourish the pen with more ease and finish. 


——_7ee—_—_ 
THE GREAT GERMAN PHILOSOPHERS. 
—_v-— 

KANT — HEGEL — FICHTE—JEAN PAUL— 
BORNE. 


jee Germany the range and influence of 
speculative philosophy®has been greater 
than in any other nation of modern times. 
The somewhat sluggish yet deeply reflective 
Teutonic mind found a field well suited to 
its capacities when Leibnitz published his 
philosophical writings, although it did not 
fairly become aroused to its full vigor until 
Kant’s masterly treatises challenged the admi- 
ration of the world. 

The singular expansion of German litera- 
ture in the latter half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury is still a subject of wonder and comment, 
and the metaphysicians of the nineteenth cen- 
tury owe, and all succeeding centuries will 
owe, a great debt of suggestion and instruc- 
tion to such thinkers as Kant, Hegel, Fichte, 
and Jean Paul Richter, who flourished then, 
and with others of less brilliancy completely 
emancipated philosophical speculation from 
the trammels of a foreign idiom, and gave it 
a character which may well claim comparison 
with the philosophy of Greece. 

In Kant we find a grand development of the 
reflective intellect, with a temperament con- 
tributing to earnest and unremitting thought. 
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Fichte united observation with meditation. 
Having a powerful discernment and a ready 
susceptibility, he could appreciate the new 
and valuable principles uttered by others, 
and arrange and apply them in his own co- 
gent manner. In Hegel we find a man of 


KANT. 

Immanuel Kant, one of the most influential 
of metaphysicians the world has known, was 
the son of a saddler, of Scotch descent, and 
was born at Konigsberg, 22d April, 1724. 
He was educated at the university of his 





PORTRAITS OF GERMAN PHILOSOPHERS. 


strong individuality and positive utterance. 
His philosophy, as a matter of course, to be 
in keeping with his organization, was pro- 
nounced and definite. Jean Paul's disposi- 
tion, as well shown in the portrait, was of a 
lively, sprightly, humorous turn. His large 
perceptive organs appreciated the incongru- 
ous and inconsistent, and furnished such ma- 
terial for his mind to analyze and elaborate. 
His philosophy, if he had any at all, would 
not appear as a system, but as a collection of 
thoughts upon such topics as claimed his at- 
tention. 

There is much of the sharp critic in the 
long face of Bérne. He was a man, doubt- 
less, given to the consideration of a few sub- 
jects, rather than many—one of those whom 
we designate at the present day as “men of 
one idea.” He was in all probability pos- 
sessed of much refinement in manner and 
conversation, and entertained lofty political 
aims. 





birthplace, and after taking his degree com- 
menced to teach and lecture on logic, meta- 
physics, natural philosophy, and mathematics. 
In 1762 he was offered, but declined, the 
chair of Poetry in his university. In 1770 he 
was appointed professor of logic and meta- 
physics. He lived to be nearly eighty years 
of age, dying February 12th, 1804. His 
private life was quite uneventful ; he remain- 
ed a bachelor to his death, preferring the so- 
ciety of his books and pen to wedded life. 
He scarcely ever went outside the walls of 
Konigsberg. His unimpeachable integrity 
and honor, his somewhat austere morality 
yet courteous bearing, his bold advocacy of 
political liberty, his profound learning and 
originality as a thinker, made him to be very 
highly respected. 

His system of philosophy is of a nature 
which would require an extended article to 
render it altogether intelligible. Suffice it 
at present to say that the central point of 
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his system is found in the proposition, that 
before anything can be determined concern- 
ing the objects of cognition, the faculty of cog- 
nition itself, and the sources of knowledge lying 
therein, must be subjected to a critical exam- 
ination. Before Kant, no thinker had grasp- 
ed clearly the conception of a critical philos- 
ophy. His criticism had a twofold aim: Ist, 
to separate the necessary and universal in cog- 
nition from the merely empirical—i. ¢., from 


the knowledge we derive through the senses; . 


2d, to determine the limits of cognition. 

Rejecting the views of orthodox theolo- 
gians with reference to the nature and being 
of God, Kant based his belief in Him on the 
inward necessities of a practical morality. 

His leading works are the following: 
“Thoughts on the True Estimation of the 
Active: Powers,” published in 1747; “The 
False Hair-splitting of the Four Syllogistic 
Figures,” 1762; “Observations on the Beau- 
tiful and Sublime,” 1764; “On the Form and 
Principles of the Sensible and Intelligible 
World,” 1770; “Critique of the Pure Rea- 
son,” 1781; “Basis of the Metaphysics of 
Ethics,” 1785; “Critique of the Practical 
Reason,” 1788; “Critique of the Judgment,” 
1790; “Religion within the Limits of Mere 
Reason,” 1793. 

FICHTE, 

Johann Gottlieb Fichte was born at Ram- 
meau, in Upper Lusatia, on the 17th May, 
1762. In his childhood he was more given 
to silent musings than to play; would wander 
away to elevated places, and there spend 
much time in gazing on the prospect spread 
out before him. At thirteen he was placed 
in the gymnasium of*Pforta, and in 1780 he 
entered the University of Jena, where he first 
gave his attention to theology, but subse- 
quently to philosophy. After leaving the 
university, he supported himself for many 
years by teaching, chiefly in the families of 
noblemen. 

In 1791 he went to Konigsberg, where he be- 
came acquainted with Kant, and was an ardent 
disciple of that great thinker. In 1794 he 
was appointed to the chair of Philosophy at 
Jena University, and at once began to ex- 
pound his metaphysical theories with great 
earnestness. In 1795 his “Doctrine of 
Science” was published, in which he seems 
to have broken away from Kant’s careful and 





precise methods of speculation, and exhibit- 
ed his own idealistic theories. In 1799 he 
was obliged to vacate his professorship on 
account of a charge of atheism being prefer- 
red against him, an impeachment which he 
vehemently denied. Going to Berlin, he com- 
menced to lecture on his own account, and 
obtained no small reputation in this new 
sphere. In 1805 he was made professor of 
Philosophy at Erlangen, with the privilege 
of remaining at Berlin in the winter, and con- 
tinuing his public lectures. 

In 1810 the Prussian king committed to 
his charge the preparation of a new constitu- 
tion for the University of Berlin, and when 
that institution opened under the new régime 
Fichte was unanimously elected rector. He 
filled this important post with great success 
for ofly a little more than three years, when 
he contracted a fever prevalent in the Berlin 
hospitals, which were at that time crowded 
with wounded and sick soldiers, his wife 
having but a short time before recovered 
from a violent attack of the same fever which 
she had taken while performing the self-im- 
posed duties of a nurse to the sick. Not- 
withstanding the most assiduous attention 
Fichte gradually sank, and died January 
27th, 1814. 

He was a most enthusiastic philosopher and 
teacher. His speculations were strongly per- 
vaded with transcendentalism. Freedom, ab- 
solute, spontaneous activity for its own sake, 
is not with Fichte, as with Kant, the condi- 
tion and presupposition of moral action, but 
is itself the highest expression of the problem 
of the moral law. 

The devotional spirit of Fichte is mani- 
fest in his later works, in which he brings out 
the theistic character of his. metaphysics. 
His most conspicuous writings are: “ Cri- 
tique of all Revelation,” 1792; “ Doctrine of 
Science,” already mentioned; “System of 
Ethics,” 1798; “On the Destiny of Man,” 
1800; Lectures on “The Nature of the 
Scholar,” 1805-1806; “The Way to the 
Blessed Life, or the Doctrine of Religion,” 
1806. 

JEAN PAUL. 

Jean Paul Friedrich Richter, better known 
as “ Jean Paul,” and called by his countrymen 
“The Unique,” on account of his singular 
humor and sentimentality, was born in Bava- 
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ria, March 21st, 1763. From the gymnasium 
at Hof, Jean went to the University of Leip- 
zig to study theology. There, however, he 
gave his attention to no one particular branch 
of literature, but roamed over the whole, mak- 
ing notes ashe read. The materials thus col- 
lected appear in profusion on the pages of 
his works, doing duty as metaphors or illus- 
trations. 

His early student life was a fierce struggle 

with poverty; many a day passed without 
"his tasting a morsel of food. It was some 
time before he obtained a recognition as a 
writer; his first publication involved him 
only in greater debt than he was before, and 
he was finally obliged to fly from the city to 
avoid imprisonment. In 1786 he obtained 
the tutorship in a family at Topen, and a few 
years after removed to Schwarzenbach, where 
he took charge of the education of the chil- 
dren of several families. With so little favor 
were his “ Praise of Folly,” “ Greenland Law- 
suits,” 1783-1785, and “Selection from the 
Devil’s Papers,” 1788, received, that it seemed 
as if his literary efforts were doomed to fail- 
ure; but the publication of the “ Invisible 
Lodge,” in 1793, turned the scale. This 
was followed by “ Hesperus,” in 1794, which 
made Richter well known outside of Ger- 
many. 

A few more publications made Richter 
the most eagerly read in Germany of the 
authors of his time. His singular conceits, 
gay and sprightly consideration of grave or 
gloomy subjects, his erial fancy, and bur- 
lesque reflections on life and manners, and 
his rippling descriptions of nature, rendered 
his earlier works very popular; and as his 
native humor spices those of a philosophical 
character, they haye been read very exten- 
sively. 

Toward the close of his life he became very 
infirm, and was totally blind the last year. 
He died on the 14th of November, 1825. 

His magnificent “Dream of the Dead 
Christ,” from “Flower, Fruit, and Thorn 
Pieces,” 1797, was translated into English by 
Carlyle, as was also Flegen Jahre, or “ Wild 
Oats.” A work on the Immortality of the 
Soul, and some treatises on Esthetics and 
Education, comprise the more important of 
his reflective productions. His influence on 
German literature is conspicuous to-day. 





HEGEL. 

George William Friedrich Hegel was born 
at Stuttgart, August 27, 1770. His inclina- 
tions leaned toward the clerical profession, 
and to that end, after a thorough education in 
lower schools, he studied in the theological 
institute of Tubingen. After leaving the 
university he taught in private families, and 
continued his religious studies. In 1801 he 
became a tutor in the University of Jena, 
where he joined the metaphysician Schelling, 
with whom he had studied as an associate at 
Tubingen, in the editing of The Critical Jour- 
nal of Philosophy. 

The disastrous defeat of the Prussians by 
Napoleon at Jena, in 1806, had such an effect 
on educational interests that Hegel was obli- 
ged to seek the means of subsistence else- 
where. At Nithammer’s request he went to 
Bamberg and edited a political paper for two 
years. In 1808 he was appointed rector of 
the gymnasium at Nuremberg, and remained 
in that position until 1816, when he was 
called to take a professorship of philosophy 
in Heidelberg. Two years later he was ap- 
pointed to fill the rectorship in the University 
of Berlin, which Fichte had occupied a few 
years before. ' 

His lectures on philosophy were largely at- 
tended, although his delivery was exceedingly 
poor. In the midst of his activities he was 
suddenly cut off by cholera on the 14th of 
November, 1831, and buried beside Fichte. 

Hegel’s philosophy started from the same 
position as Schelling’s—the principle of the 
identity of knowing and being; but departs 
from ‘Schelling in that this identity can be 
apprenended only through an intellectual én- 
tuition, of which the understanding can give 
no account. The process of thought with 
him involves three stages—positive, negative, 
and the union of both. The point from which 
all knowledge must start is thought simply 
and in itself, the science of which, logic, 
forms the first part of Hegel’s system. But 
thought exists out of itself in nature, and the 
philosophy of nature accordingly ranks as the 
second part. Returning from nature, thought 
becomes conscious of itself in mind, and con- 
sequently the philosophy of mind forms the 
third part of the system. 

The Hegelian philosophy is very elaborate, 
and has exercised a marked influence in Ger- 
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man metaphysical literature, several classes 
of thinkers founding their claims to consid- 
eration on this or that proposition of the 
great philosopher. 

Among his works are, “The Difference 
between Fichte’s and Schelling’s Systems,” 
1801; “Phenomenology,” 1807; “ Science of 
Logic,” 1812-1816; “ Encyclopedia of Phi- 
losophical Knowledge,” 1817; “ Philosophy 
of Right,” 1821; besides several volumes of 
essays and reviews. 

BORNE. 

Ludwig Bérne, famous as a political phi- 
losopher, was born of Jewish parentage, May 
18, 1786, at Frankfort-on-the-Main, and died 
at Paris, February 13th, 1837. His father’s 
name was Baruch, but when Ludwig in 1817 
became a convert to Christianity, he adopted 
the name of Bérne. He studied at Berlin, 
Halle, Heidelberg, and Giessen. At the lat- 
ter place he applied himself chiefly to politi- 
cal science. He became known as a writer 
by publishing at Offenbach the Staats Ri- 
stretto and the Zeitschivingen, whose political 
tenets led to their suppression by the Grand 
Duke. 

From 1818 to 1821 he edited a family pa- 
per entitled the Wage, containing philosoph- 
ical criticisms on the stage, which were very 
highly esteemed. Subsequently he published 
his views of political questions, and usually 
arraying himself in literature against the ex- 
isting order of things, but lived in retire- 
ment. About the year 1830 he founded a new 
paper at Paris, called La Balance, the object 
of which was to bring about a closer intellect- 
ual and social union between France ‘and 
Germany. The ability displayed in his let- 
ters on governmental policy and social rela- 
tions excited great admiration both in Ger- 
many and France. He was a warm sympa- 
thizer with Jean Paul, and his Denkrede auf 
Jean Paul is the finest reviewal of that thinker 
extant. Bérne’s political letters are in great 
part included in Gesammelte Schriften (17 
vols., 1829-31) and Nachgelassene Schriften 
(6 vols., 1847-50). 

A monument to his honor has been erected 
in Pere la Chaise, and his old home in Frank- 
fort has been restored and decorated. 

+06 ——_ 

A CERTAIN amount of opposition is a great 
help toa man. Kites rise against the wind, 





and not with the wind; even a head wind is 
better than none. No man ever worked his 
passage anywhere in a dead calm. Let no 
man wax pale, therefore, because of opposi- 
tion—opposition is what we want, and must 
have, to be good for anything. Hardship ir 
a stimulant of the best faculties of man—the 
native soil of manhood and self-reliance. 
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A NEW AMERICAN DISCOVER Y— 
METALINE. 





HIS is a metallic substitute for a lubri- 

cant. With metaline for bearings, no oil 
is necessary. The theory involved is this: 
bearings wear because the surfaces brought 
into contact are never truly smooth; they 
always resemble, more or less, two brushes 
drawn over each other, the prominences and 
cavities interlocking. Oil or grease acts as a 
lubricant, because it keeps the surfaces apart, 
and prevents interlocking. Metaline acts by 
filling up all the cavities, however small, in 
the shaft or bearing, producing a perfectly 
true surface, with which there can be no in- 
terlocking, and consequently, although fric- 
tion remains, there can be no cutting, while 
heating is reduced to a minimun, and depriy- 
ed of its evils. 

The London Engineer says: “ We had the 
pleasure of seeing one of the bearings running 
at 10,000 revolutions per minute; also a doz- 
en cotton spindles running at 3,000 revolu- 
tions, and a little steam-engine driving them, 
making 100 revolutions per minute, with all 
the bearings screwed down hard, and not one 
drop of oil or lubricant of any kind. We 
saw, and therefore we believed.” 

At the office of the American Metaline Co., 
No. 61 Broadway, Franklin E. Bradshaw 
shows a steam-engine, counter shafting, saw 
mandril, spindle frame, etc., that have been 
running in metaline for over a year. The 
spindles in the frame are making 5 to 6,000 
revolutions per minute, without heat or ap- 
parent wear. One spindle has a load upon it 
of 5} Ibs., and has been running for over ten 
months, seven hours per day, at from 2 to 
7,000 revolutions per minute in a step and 
bolster of this article. There is no oil, no 
heat, and no wear. 

Readers interested in mechanism should 
look at this valuable discovery. 
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lage hope of the country is in its young men; the hope of young men is in the 
strength of their integrity and the incorruptibility of their lives, It is a ques- 
tion worthy of profound thought whether the tendency of the age is toward a lib- 
eralism which is likely to end in social demoralization, or whether, through the 
intense materialism which seems more and more to direct our energies and shape 
our lives, we shall preserve intact those higher sentiments of honor, honesty, and 
accountability to God which, in all ages and under all circumstances, have proven 
the rock of safety and the key to true progress. 

In his “ Tale of Two Cities,” Dickens seems fully to comprehend this peculiarity 
of public hope and public apprehension, which, though not confined to any age, 
seems specially appropriate to the present time: “It was the best of times, it was 
the worst of times; it was the age of wisdom, it was the age of foolishness; it was 
the epoch of belief, it was the epoch of incredulity; it was the season of Light, it 
was the season of Darkness ; it was the spring of hope, it was the winter of despair ; 
we were all going directly to heaven, we were all going directly to the other place,” 
etc. Thus are our hopes, wiskes, apprehensions, and fears forever mingling and for- 
ever opposing, and thus will it ever be that the season of Light to one is the sea- 
son of Darkness to another; that the very circumstances which to some are full of 
promise, of life, of the verdure of spring, to others are but the forebodings of chilling 
frost, of despair, and death. 

There can be no doubt as to the real progress of the world; for, notwithstanding 
the conviction which is often forced upon us that individuality of character and 
pureness of life are being lost sight of by those who are soon to assume the direction 
of affairs, not one among us all would welcome back the days of fifty years ago. 
Never in the history of the world was there such hope for the future as now; never 
such opportunities for individual progress ; never so many accepting and using those 
opportunities. 

It is not true now, it never has been, it never will be, that vice prospers and virtue 
has no promise of reward. It is not true now, never was, and never will be, that 
those who live temperately, deal justly, and respond in their every act to the de- 
mands of conscience and the best good of society, have not an even chance in the 
race for worldly prosperity and recognition. The young men of to-day need to be 
self-guarded against the glitter and show of a false life, however it may seem to 
carry with it the approval of men and the favor of riches. Shrewdness and the 
dishonesty which gives it space for action may serve a temporary purpose. They 
may even win applause from thoughtless men and women, who really do not intend 
to countenance the wrong; but in the end, surely, that life which has the clearest 
purpose of well-doing will be the successful life, and no temporary glitter can long 
blind the world to this fact. 

The hope of the country is in its young men. The hope of young men is in their 
ability to put aside the glitter of a false life, and to grow strong by the practice of 
manly virtues. 
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THE IMPERIAL DYNASTY 


OF FRANCE. 


BY CHARLES LEMPRIERE, D.C.L. 


[The following article was prepared for us nearly one 
year ago, and has the distinctive merit of reflecting the 
popular impression at that time. We print it now for 
that reason.—Ep. Packarp’s MonTHLY.} 

HE man Louis Napoleon, his system of 

government, and the mode adopted to 
make it palatable to the nation he rules, are all 
so obnoxious to the usual current of thought 
which prevails on this side of the Atlantic, that 
a reverse to his policy would be highly accept- 
able to the majority of Americans. But his- 
tory is a different thing from daily prophecy 
such as certain writers habitually indulge in 
on both sides of the Atlantic; nor are there 
lacking means of explaining why results con- 
fidently assured have not been realized. It 
must be worth while to consider carefully and 
impartially what are the moving causes for 
action in so highly civilized a nation as the 
French, and one so nearly connected in past 
and present amicable relations with the United 
States. 

The subject of a declaration of national will 
especially deserves American thought, and the 
manipulation of its expression is not without 
its peculiar interest after the late revelations 
of the machinery employed in our Presidential 
election. The present circumstances of the 
Empire at this juncture, and the parliamentary 
crisis it has just passed through, appear to 
warrant certain conclusions, both as to the 
stability of the Dynasty and the prospects of 
European peace generally. 

Napoleon was accepted as practical Dictator 
in the chaos which succeeded the events of 
1848. In two years he succeeded in founding 
what is now called “personal” government. 
For fifteen years it has been on its trial, and 
the country has just decided that it must te 
changed, leaving the initiation of the maneuver 
and the mode of its adoption to the Emperor 
himself. So far as can be gathered, such a deci- 
sion is acquiesced in by the masses,and the result 
is patiently waited for by the whole popula- 
tion of France, amounting to forty millions. 
About eight have voted at the ballot boxes, 
probably less than half the adult males entitled, 
and of this number about two-thirds have sup- 
ported the Government. By the increase in 
the ranks of the opposition, the Emperor 
promptly recognized a desire on the part of 
his people for an extension of parliamentary 
government as distinguished from personal, 
and has declared his willingness to accept the 





position, and to prepare a scheme to submit to 
the representatives in council. The world at 
large waits in anxious expectation. Without 
controversy Napoleon is the ablest man in his 
dominions. He saved them once in a great 
peril. He has conducted the affairs of the 
nation with judgment, and certainly with un- 
precedented success, and has on all occasions 
showed himself te be completely awake to the 
wants and aspirations of his people. He has 
always been his own minister, though he has 
had the judgment, and we may add the good 
fortune, to find excellent coadjutors, a fortune 
which seems almost hereditary ; but his plans 
and his speeches are his own, for they bear an 
unmistakable personality. 

Louis Napoleon is a standing example of 
how much latitude is to be allowed to the in- 
terpretation of the vulgar idea, “ Measures, not 
men.” Like his great rival, Count Bismarck, 
and still more the late Italian patriot Cavour, 
he seems to have been sent by a special Prov- 
idence to direct the events of the age. 

They all are seemingly men of circumstance ; 
but unlike the ordinary run of men, instead of 
adapting themselves to circumstances, they 
have adapted circumstances to themselves, and 
controlled them to their ends. As has been 
frequently remarked, not one of the antece- 
dents of Louis Napoleon gave any indication 
of the vigor of administrative talent he has 
since almost uninterruptedly displayed. His 
early life, marked though it was by very extra- 
ordinary vicissitudes, passed in the common- 
est phases; and although at times he showed 
some fair promise of development in engineer- 
ing and military studies, more particularly in 
his strictures on artillery practice, there was 
nothing from his pen or in his speeches which 
foreshadowed a commanding or even a practi- 
cal intellect of a high order; while, on the 
contrary, his actions in his early manhood were 
marked by a reckless extravagance of design, 
and a corresponding absence of the requisite 
caution in proportioning materials and means 
to an end proposed, which in the minds of 
most men seemed to warrant the general ap- 
prehension of him that he was a visionary. 
It is, however, to be remarked that even in his 
early and wildest projects he seems to have 
exercised to a very powerful degree that mystic 
magic of personal attraction, together with an 
intuitive, and as it were magnetic, influence to 
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draw to him firmly men of ability and re- 
sources, which attaches partisans unhesitating- 
ly to a leader with an affection and faith sur- 
passing almost all other endurance. The 
officers and men who accompanied him in his 
two expeditions to Strasbourg and Boulogne, 
which might not unfairly be termed Quixotic, 
were unanimously imbued with faith, perfect 
faith, in his fortunes. And the grateful re- 
membrance of their faithful adherence seems 
in a great measure to warrant it by the con- 
stant and handsome acknowledgment of it by 
the Emperor at all times and on all occasions. 
Many of them, still alive and far removed from 
the scene, still speak of them now in the same 
terms which they used on the occasions them- 
selves. Be that as it may, when the events 
of 1848 opened out the way into France for 
him on the expulsion of Louis Philippe, he 
was not slow in taking advantage of them, and 
certainly he showed his adroitness in turning 
to his favor the reactionary feelings called out 
by the severity of repression used against the 
rebellion of June in that year, imperatively de- 
manded of Cavaignac, and unhesitatingly ren- 
dered by that honest but somewhat obtuse 
Republican, and which ultimately cost him his 
rejection from the Presidential chair, and his 
exile from his country. Everything Napoleon 
turned into the scale of his own fortunes. 
Stories, some of them the most improbable in 
their nature, of the causes of the large majori- 
ties he obtained on his nomination as Presi- 
dent of the Republic are very rife, and to those 
who know the depth of ignorance prevailing 
in the rural districts of France, are not wholly 
without foundation. It is said that at the bal- 
lot many of the old peasants voted for him as 
his uncle, the great Napoleon, returned to his 
beloved France from his long exile at St. 
Helena, and would not be persuaded otherwise. 
But whatever were the sources whence his 
undeniable popularity was derived, they have 
never failed in supply, and late events point 
unmistakably to their being in greater force 
than ever. 

After the tremendous convulsion of society 
at the end of the last century, France has gone 
through several organic social changes—mili- 
tary despotism, mild and senile aristocratical re- 
juvenescence, vulgar and shameless Plutocracy 
—resulting in the renewed earthquake of Febu- 
rary, 1848. Though bolstering up their dam- 
aged reputation by such names as Lamartine 
and Arago, the Provisional Government of that 
day fell after four months’ gross mismanagement, 
if not worse, of the public moneys, an exhibition 





of utter incompetency to conduct public busi- 
ness at home and abroad which earned the 
indignant contempt and abhorrence of almost 
every class and profession in the nation. Their 
expulsion and defeat cost Paris dear. Many 
of the regiments of National Guards, recruited 
by shopkeepers, lost in the four days’ fighting 
in the streets, nine out of ten killed! and one 
regiment in the Clos de St. Lazare was annihi- 
lated without yielding one step. But the 
necessity Was so urgent and so well under- 
stood that they persevered to the bitter end, 
so terrible to them was the uncontrolled anar- 
chy and the unbridled rule of the dangerous 
classes, far more numerous, bloody, and turbu- 
lent in Paris than in any other city in the world, 
except perhaps New York. In Paris, republic- 
anism has nothing but the prostituted name in 
common with the republicanism of America, 
or the ancient glories of the noble institutions 
of Greece and Rome. That second experiment 
of the union of atheism and licentiousness in 
naked and hideous deformity terrified even the 
philosophers of France, the last class of the 
community to be moved by the ordinary feel- 
ings of humanity. Therefore the seizure of the 
reins of power by a strong hand was a positive 
boon to the overwrought apprehensions of 
Capital and Trade. Even the coup d état of 
December 10—the forcible arrest of the Generals 
Changarnier, Lamoriciere, and the rest; the 
apparently useless fusillade in the streets, that 
damning spot on the escutcheon of Louis Na- 
poleon—was condoned for its beneficial results 
on the manifest security of property and life. 
And here we may remark on the supposed policy 
continually ascribed to him by certain of the 
papers, of inciting disturbance to show how 
easily he can put it down. Jupiter is not rep- 
resented with his thunders in his hand. It is 
enough that they are ready to his touch. 
France will never forget the lesson of that 
day, nor require a second proof how readily his 
appliances of altering the boulevards, building 
central vast barracks, and macadamizing the 
streets have prevented the slightest chance of 
barricading Paris upon an outburst of popular 
armec insurrection. Both they and he know 
better. From that day the enemies of Napo- 
leon have been divided into three camps more 
antagonistic to each other than to their com- 
mon adversary—the Legitimist, the Orleanist, 
and the Reds, nor have they ever been able to 
agree upon any common cause. The first care 
Napoleon exercised was to put commerce on a 
sound basis, and the constant aim. of his policy 
has been permanently and persistently to insure 
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the material prosperity of the nation at large, 
and it must be conceded with the most aston- 
ishing and satisfactory results. Hence, though 
he has three times given way to the national 
instincts for war so indelibly stamped on the 
French character, he has been almost unani- 
mously supported by the sympathies and the 
willing purse of the whole nation, while the 
commercial supremacy of the Mediterranean 
Sea secured by the fall of Sebastopol, and the 
not equally creditable cession of Savoy to 
France by Italy as the price of French assist- 
ance in the suppression of the detested Aus- 
trian tyranny, reconciled the people to the 
lavish expenditure of men and treasure; and 
even the failure of the ill-advised expedition 
to found a Latin Empire in Mexico, though it 
told severely abroad against his prestige, was 
played over successfully at home by the profuse 
decoration of the troops, and the immense 
amount of plunder wrested from that most 
wretched but most wealthy of helpless and 
besotted countries. The material welfare of 
France has never been so promoted and foster- 
ed as in his reign. The moral and political 
have lain dormant. There has never been any 
sign of revival in the life of either during his 
rule. The spasmodic attacks of the party and 
press of revolution have invariably resulted 
in the most disastrous and even ridiculous 
defeats. “Even the celebrated debate on the 
Mexican disgrace, though the facts could not 
be denied nor the inevitable conclusion ob- 
scured, though led by the most celebrated 
orators and statesmen against the Government 
that have been heard in that or perhaps any 
other country, and though the results could 
neither be excused or even palliated, and there 
was no attempt to do either, yet it exhibited the 
spectacle of a magnificent forlorn hope where 
the officers are speedily and hopelessly anni- 
hilated, the supporting body never appeared in 
the breach, and the army whose approach they 
were supposed to herald and clear the way for, 
never existed at all. The seventeen names in 
that celebrated minority stamped the martyr- 
dom of that party. It seems to have been 
reserved to the old age of M. Thiers to enact 
the réle of Quintus Curtius without the slight- 
est consequence from his theatrical self-immo- 
lation. That distinguished orator, statesmen, 
and author has lived the life of a stormy-petrel 
for a period far beyond what is usually granted 
to ordinary politicians, and the imposture re- 
corded by the verdict of literary criticisms on 
his historical truth and accuracy has been ap- 
parently ratified by the crowning defeat of his 





political activity. The greatest of living French 
statesmen and authors was once being congrat- 
ulated on his recovery from a severe illness, 
He smiled, and showing Thiers’ “ Consulat et 
YEmpire,” said, “ You see I am well enough to 
read—romances!”” 

The fact seems to be that to the French mind 
France is the world, and Paris is France. The 
Frenchman can never colonize. Even among 
the fleshpots of Egypt his soul yearns for the 
Boulevards. An Ishmaelite abroad, he is the 
most devoted and consistent of nationalists at 
home, and no sensation experienced by the 
Swiss exile at the rond des vaches, so often the 
theme of novelists and poets, can equal the 
centripetal attraction of France and Paris to 
the expatriated Frenchman. And yet among 
themselves the most remarkable characteristic 
of the nation is an entire absence of the princi- 
ple of cohesion. France is a nation of individ- 
uals, yet theirs is the very genius of organization. 
The material character of the national intellect 
impels them to mathematical accuracy and 
excellence in the ordinary as well as the ex- 
traordinary occupations of life quite as much 
as in the higher walks of science. There, in- 
deed, she has enrolled the unrivaled names of 
her sons in the scroll of undying fame. It is 
this capacity of the Emperor Napoleon, above 
all others, that appears to be the basis of his 
invariable success, viz., the high, wide, and 
deep scope of his administrative ability jomed 
as it is no doubt to marvelous tact and a very 
powerful style of popular oratory. Witness 
his address to his army on their entering Paris 
after the Crimean campaign, which is quite a 
model of effective eloquence. The Times of 
London, December 30, 1856, says: “ His Maj- 
esty, urging his horse to the central point from 
which the mass of troops diverged in a fan-like 
form, uncovered and harangued them in the 
following words, delivered with that imperial 
clearness and strength which seem to belong 
to the ruler of the French : ‘ Soldiers, I come to 
meet you, as the Roman senate of old came 
to the gates of Rome to meet the victorious 
legions. I come to tell you that you have 
deserved well of your country. My emotion 
is great, for with the happiness of again behold- 
ing you are mingled painful regrets for those 
that are no more, and a profound chagrin not 
to have been able myself to lead you in the 
field. Soldiers of the Guard and of the Line! 
you are welcome! You both represent that 
army of the East whose courage and perseve- 
rance have nobly illustrated our eagles, and 
recovered for France the rank which is her 
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due. The country, attentive to all which has 
been accomplished by you, welcomes you with 
so much the more pride as it measures your 
efforts by the obstinate resistance of the enemy 
you vanquished. I have recalled you, though 
the war is not ended, because it is just to re- 
place by turns the regiments which have suf- 
fered most. Each will thus go to take its share 
in the glory. The land that maintains 600,000 
soldiers is interested that there should be in 
France a numerous war-trained army to serve 
her as occasion requires. Carefully, then, pre- 
serve your habits of war. Strengthen your- 
selves in the experience which you have 
gained. Hold yourselves in readiness to an- 
swer the appeal of your country. But to-day 
forget the trials of a soldier’s life. Thank God 
for having spared you. March proudly among 
your brethren in arms, and your fellow-citizens 
whose acclamations await you.’” 

Witness another not less well-designed and 
far-reaching piece of Machievelism, his reply 
to the successful French exhibitors at the 
great Exposition at Kensington, in London, 
during the summer of 1862. It must be borne 
in mind that there had been a great panic in 
England at the unfortified state of the ports 
and coasts, and large sums of money had been 
voted by Parliament for the purpose of putting 
in order all the existing fortifications and erect- 
ing new ones on the most expensive scale, and 
with all the most modern scientific improve- 
ments. Of course in such a matter the press 
had not been idle or silent. Napoleon said, 
“ Gentlemen, a vast deal of unnecessary alarm 
has been created by the discussion of the prob- 
abilities of invasion of England by France, but 
you have invaded England at the special invi- 
tation of England, and to the mutual advan- 
tage of England and France.” 

Paris is the delight of the nation. He has 
made it a city of palaces. Like the Roman 
Emperor Augustus, another nephew of a great 
Cesar, Napoleon can boast that he found his 
capital of brick and he will leave it of marble. 
The roads, canals, bridges, docks of France are 
the very best and most carefully preserved in 
the world. His army, the pride of every living 
man, woman, and child in his dominions, is 
the most effective and perfectly organized 
piece of machinery that the wealth and power 
of monarchs or the most energetic and patri- 
otic enthusiasm of aroused peoples have ever 
been able to accomplish. His navy, from a 
very neglected condition, rivals if it does not 
surpass the British in number, armament, and 
appointments, while the regulation, order, and 





administration, in a word, neatness of its work- 
ing, is a perfect example to all the others. The 
department of public justice is equally admira- 
ble—simple, impressive, and inexorable. The 
judges are the very cream of the intellectual 
talent and vigor of the nation. The police 
has become the byword of other régimes. 
Crime in Paris is never a necessity—it is a 
profession by choice. In the provinces it is 
almost invariably the result of brutal appetite 
and the consequence of low moral culture. 
The notoriety of crime is never attractive in 
France, expect to the family of criminals, and 
the unsparing severity of repression robs it of 
its charms. Napoleon allows of no pet politi- 
cians in his Tombs. Nor do well-meaning but 
mischievous philanthropists make his prisons 
a desirable haven for the destitute and starv- 
ing poor. He has opened up opportunities 
and chances of advancement in life to the 
aspiring and energetic young man of all classes, 
in almost every branch of industry, art, and 
science, for no details however small or how- 
ever intricate are beneath the notice of Gov- 
ernment. The Continental traveler can not 
fail to remark the divergence of French and 
Prussian bureaucracy. The Prussian, though 
equally all-pervading, is made almost purpose- 
less, as it were, annoying and irritating to the 
last degree, while the personal arrogance and 
even insolence of the Prussian official in con- 
descending to explain to the bewildered 
stranger the inviolabitity of the system, con- 
trasts notably with the almost epologetic affa- 
bility of the Frenchman. In a word, France 
at this moment presents a very marvelous 
spectacle of order, at all events externally, in 
very strong relief to what meets the eye in 
every other country. The events of the past 
few weeks seem to intensify the cursory obser- 
vation. 

A vast and most unprecedented amount of 
political excitement has prevailed throughout 
the crowded centers of population. What is 
called the’spirit of the age has been loudly 
proclaimed as against him and the system em- 
bodied by him. What has been the result? 
The Legitimists have to a man invariably sup- 
ported him heart and soul. The Orleanists are 
nowhere, or have gained Ollivier and Daru in 
the new ministry; and the Constitutionalists 
have been signally defeated. Only the Reds 
remain ; and instead of three sets of enemies 
he has but one to try his strength against. 
With almost the single exception of Jules 
Favre, a man whose character and talents 
would adorn any country and any age, their 
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candidates are men who promise no advantage 
to the councils of the nation. Raspail, Bancel, 
Rochefort, and the others, have been long 
known, but neither their actions nor writings 
have inspired confidence, still less respect, at 
home or abroad. Victor Hugo has entered 
again into the arena, but novelists of his stamp 
have, without a single exception, failed of do- 
ing more than excite a spasmodic and efferves- 
cent sensation in practical life. The fact is, 
that the nation recognizes the imperious ne- 
cessity of repression. Paris, Lyons, and Mar- 
seilles they know are safe under his rule; 
and although such a cramping of the free lib- 
erty of speech and action would be intolerable 
to other people, they prefer it to the chances, 
or rather certainties, of the other method of 
meeting popular opinion. At all events, they 
have the right to choose their own way of 
conducting their own business, and if they are 
satisfied no one else has any right to complain. 
Napoleon has already intimated his desire to 
inaugurate immediate reforms in the direction 
pointed out, viz., Parliamentary government. 
And his supremacy in the House of Represen- 
tatives has removed all fear that their over- 
riding his policy would drive him, as it would 
inevitably have done, to foreign aggressive 
war to expel one kind of national excitement 
dangerous to him by another much more at- 
tractive and more congenial to the temper of 
the nation at large. To judge from all appear- 
ances, the danger to France does not show any 
evidence of coming from the political quarter 
of the horizon, at all events during the life and 
energy of the present Emperor. He is the liv- 
ing embodiment of the immoral but undeni- 
able sentiment of the nineteenth century 
“Nothing is so successful as success.” But 
the social, moral, and religious condition is a 
subject of far more apprehension. Education 
is mainly in the hands of the priesthood; the 
family controls such of it as exists not entirely 
so. Every Frenchwoman who has passed a life 
of disorder or extravagance invariably becomes 
devout in her declining years. What that 
means it is not in our province to describe. 
But from the Empress downward, through all 
the circles of the Empire, that influence is un- 
remittingly pushed. The Church presents in 
its policy the same discipline, neatness of order, 
and administration as the Government, and 
with much the same external results. In no 
country will you find such a body of active, 
intelligent, well-ordered, self-sustaining priest- 
hood as in France. But what is the practical 
result on the morals and social status of the 





kingdom? Religion is a double word. Its 
Latin signification is binding together, and in 
this sense France is religious, for dissent is ex- 
tremely rare. But there is a higher, deeper 
meaning -in the abiding and living sense of 
duty to God, our neighbor, and to our own 
souls. How much of that is there? Does a 
Frenchman ever converse on it even in the 
domestic circle, if, as we said before, any such 
exists? Does one find any trace of it in the 
writings of any layman, or indeed any church- 
man, apart from dogma or doctrine? Is not 
French life essentially the lust of the flesh, the 
lust of the eye, the pride of life in every phase 
of its existence? The omnipotence and omni- 
presence of polluting selfishness pervades the 
whole atmosphere angi obtrudes itself at every 
turn. It is “the representation of the doc- 
trine of interest and the theory of sentiment,” 
so vigorously denounced by their own philos- 
ophers. It is materialism in its most seductive 
form, but only vailing hollowness and base- 
ness. 

In no country is unbridled luxury and li- 
centiousness so shameless, nowhere the sacred 
ties of personal and family honor so openly 
derided. If not reveling in scenes of luxuri- 
ous sensuality, the ordinary pages of French 
literature speak of disregard of conjugal and 
other relations, successful intrigue, and deliber- 
ate chicanery, holding up to imaginary exam- 
ple models of men who have outraged every 
principle of personal honor. This may seem 
a somewhat harsh and overdrawn picture, but 
any one who has tried to find books of light 
literathre fit to put into the hands of pure- 
minded young women will realize its truth. 
Yet French ladies are not ashamed to read it, 
and only notice a reprehension of it by the na- 
tional shrug of the shoulders. It is true that 
many noble-minded men in the Church have 
striven to stem the torrent, but they have never 
accomplished anything beyond making them- 
selves fashionable. Their works died with 
them. The cause of failure is the spirit of 
indifference, an incapacity of realizing the duty 
of a conscience void of offense. Infidelity, as 
such, takes no hold on the heart or the intellect 
of France. Renan, the most able exponent of 
views which profoundly exercise vast masses 
of thinkers in Germany, makes no way with 
Frenchmen. He is talking about matters with 
which they have no great concern. How this 
apathy will be roused, and when, is a momen- 
tous question. The close of the Emperor's life 
will open a great struggle. If he shal) have 
left in power men thoroughly possessing the 
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people’s confidence, and his rule has kept pace 
with the progress of the liberties of the nation, 
as they themselves interpret them, the hands 
into which he commits his son and imperial 
successor may be strong enough to curb the 
disturbing elements. But this is always under 
the proviso that no period of national suffering 
or disgrace should intervene to break the pres- 
ent sense of security in the national material 
prosperity. No Bourbon prince’s promises will 
pass as current coin however lavishly given 


‘or craftily designed. The wealth and intelli- 


gence of the country are unquestionably decid- 
ed against any renewal of the experiment of a 
Provisional Government. The views of the 
wisest and ablest of the opposition statesmen 
are rather for a fair and gradual extension of 
political liberty, than any violent subversion of 
the powers that be and a consequent return to 
anarchy. The Empire is undoubtedly founded 
on the expression of the popular will, and the 
education of it to demand and enjoy a freer 
exercise of self-government seems to be the 
view of the reformers. Jules Favre says, “ In- 
dependence, disinterestedness, political courage, 
are the elementary rules. We only require to 
remember them to do our duty.” Cousin says, 
“There is no error more profound or more dan- 
gerous than to regard the principle of author- 





ity apart, independent, and deriving its force 
and legitimacy from itself. Far from strength- 
ening it, it takes from it its most solid founda- 
tion; legitimate and moral authority is only 
justice, and justice is only respect for liberty.” 
These truths the Emperor Napoleon is too wise 
to ignore, and the intimate acquaintance he has 
invariably shown with the wants and wishes 
of France must lead him in self-defense, if not 
in true honesty of purpose, to concede such 
measures of liberty as may be safe and profit- 
able without opening too wide the sluices of 
revolutionary agitation. Many indications of 
such a policy have been given by him lately, 
and from so cautious a promiser they are the 
more reliable. On the whole, the experiment 
of the late appeal to the people, and the mani- 
festation of renewed confidence in his govern- 
ment, gives a strong guarantee for the peace of 
Europe. With an army so prepared at all 
points, and an easy exchequer, Napoleon might 
have been tempted to checkmate a popular 
vote against him by a still more popular war 
against Prussia. That fear is now allayed. 
Peace will enable him to continue the develop- 
ment of the vast resources of France, and to 
mature plans for the political enfranchisement 
and reforms needed, and, under Providence, a 
prosperous and happy reign may continue, 
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WESTERN EMIGRATION 
BY T. B, GARDNER. 


N discussing matters of national import- 
ance men should be logical. By straining 

the rules of logic we can make a falsity appear 
to be the truth; but after all, the result of logi- 
cal reasoning is the truth in its purest simplic- 
ity. We may attempt to prove that black is 
white, but before we get to the end of our 
reasoning we shall show ourselves at fault. If 
& man owes a hundred dollars, and has but 
ninety to pay it with, he will preserve his rep- 
utation by stating that fact to his creditors. 
Thus it is with all matters, both national and 
personal. There is nothing to be gained by 
misrepresentation in any sphere of life. The 
question of Western emigration is one of finan- 
cial importance both to the nation and indi- 
viduals who are induced to engage in the de- 
velopment of our occidental provinces by rep- 
resentations both of Government and persons 
at the East, who are interested in Western 
schemes. So far as the natural attractions of 
the West are concerned too much can not be 





said by the most ardent admirer. Between 
the Missouri and the Rocky Mountains there 
is as fine scenery as the most skillful artist ever 
sketched or painted or poetic imagination ever 
pictured in its most enthusiastic flights. The 
gracefully rolling prairies decked with an in- 
terminable variety of the most brilliant flowers 
growing upon a bed of the richest green, pre- 
sent a picture rarely equaled upon the canvas 
of the most ardent admirer of nature; while as 
one approaches the lofty range of mountains 
the observer is awe-stricken, as well as filled 
with admiration at this remarkably picturesque 
phase of nature. Rising from the verdant and 
ever-blooming plains are the lower mountains, 
backed by the snowy range in almost everlast- 
ing white; the whole scene presenting an as- 
pect that can but charm the eye and awaken 
the most enthusiastic admiration. 

Thus looks the scene to the tourist at his 
ease; but to him who goes out with fond an- 
ticipations to take his part in the conversion 
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of all these charming surroundings to the use 
of the nation and his own personal advance- 
ment, the sentimental is lost sight of in the 
more personal and utilitarian view. Nature, 
in all her attractiveness, does not seduce his 
mind from the great end; and if he pauses in 
his onward march to yield even for a moment 
to the inspirations of his surroundings, the 
effect is only to inflame his hope and add to 
the fire of his ambition. 

There are three classes of Western emigrants 
to-day. First, the farmer and mechanic, mov- 
ing from a Western State to the new Territo- 
ries, where they expect to find a new and 
pleasanter field for the gratification of their 
love for a frontier life. They have almost from 
infancy been accustomed to “roughing it,” and 
would sleep as well in the open air on a pallet 
of straw with a couple of army blankets over 
them as most of us would upon a bed of down 
in our comfortable homes. They are by nature 
the legitimate pioneers, and in the long run are 
the ones who best succeed pecuniarily during 
the first years of a new community. They ex- 
pect privations, and laugh at hardships that 
would make one unused to their experiences 
falter, if not turn back. 

The second class of emigrants (if they can be 
termed such) are the agents of some of the 
rich companies who are pretending to develop 
some of our mining Territories, or enrich them- 
selves by land speculations, but who by their 
misconduct are injuring the West and bringing 
harm to more people than they benefit. The 
less of such emigrants the better. They are of 
the class who believe in the saying “ that mis-* 
ery likes company,” and to get others into the 
same predicament they have fallen into, induce 
facile correspondents to indite flaming notices, 
and exhaust their ingenuity to present fictitious 
attractions to draw new victims into the snare. 
There are by far too many of such in the West. 

The third class of emigrants (and those who 
are the hardest to get there, even temporarily) 
are sober-minded, practical capitalists. It is 
hard to convince them that the West offers 
better inducements for investments than they 
can find at the East. There are many portions 
of our Western country that have just reached 
that point in the course of development where 
a judicious investment of capital will produce 
the most beneficial results to the territory it- 
self, as well as amply remunerate the capitalist 
for the use of his money. This is peculiarly 
true of Colorado. While she possesses the 
richest mines of any of our territorial posses- 
sions, she has been in many respects the most 





unlucky of our mining districts. Mismanage- 
ment and downright robbery have prostrated 
her; and the cause of many of her misfortunes 
lies at the doors of some of our avaricious Shy- 
locks at the East, who by a most ridiculous as 
well as wicked system of operations have im- 
poverished themselves and their friends, as 
well as brought the Territory into disrepute. 
Notwithstanding all such drawbacks, her mines 
are now in such a condition as to render sensi- 
ble investments both safe and amply remunera- 
tive. As it is, there is no doubt that her mines 
will make a better exhibit this year than ever 
before. Many from this state of things may be 
led to infer that there is a sure and easily ac- 
quired fortune to be had by emigration to the 
mining districts of Colorado. This is not so, 
except the emigrant has sufficient capital to 
buy and work a lode himself, or to erect reduc- 
tion works for the treatment of the ores from 
the mines now working and ready for devel- 
opment. There is no surer and safer invest- 
ment on the face of the earth than in the re- 
duction of the silver ores of Georgetown, and 
in saving the treasure in the ores in and around 
Central City and Boulder. A dozen companies 
with a working capital of $500,000 each could 
erect their works and be kept busy the entire 
year with more profit than from almost any 
other kind of investment. Such is the emi- 
gration Colorado needs at present. The ad- 
vent of such institutions will furnish a de- 
mand for the influx of laborers and mechanics 
and consequently will provide a market for 
the ranchmen, whose farming products will be 
in demand at profitable prices. There is this 
season an unhealthy emigration in this direc- 
tion which is to be regretted. What is most 
wanted there is cash capital applied to the de- 
velopment of the mines. The proximity of the 
Union Pacific Railroad to Colorado renders a 
trip to the Rocky Mountains simply a pleasure 
excursion to a locality where the salubrity of 
climate and beauty of scenery will more amply 
repay for the visit than a sojourn at any of the 
more fashionable and older places of summer 
resort. Business may be united to pleasure in 
this journey of five days, and even a cursory 
view of Colorado will demonstrate to any 
practical mind that capital can be well em- 
ployed there. 

Kansas, Nebraska, and Iowa at present offer 
better advantages to the farmer and mechanic 
than any other of the new districts in this 
locality, for they have in a measure passed 
through the embarrassments some of the other 
Territories are just entering—which are caused 
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by misrepresentation consequent upon the 
speculative fever which the presence of min- 
eral wealth always induces. Such travelers as 
Mr. Richardson, whose appreciative nature 
and happy situation prompt admiration for the 
beauties that surround him, may remark that 
“some brushes will paint the sky in rose color, 
and others in black; some eyes see the shield 
in silver and others in brass to the end of the 
chapter,” etc. 

There is no phase of nature that to the ap- 
preciative soul does not tell a pleasing story 
and excite the happiest emotions, if the heart 
is in a responsive state; and nowhere in our 
vast domain, I may perhaps say on the face 
of the earth, does nature in her exterior appear 
so grand, so romantic, and so charming as in 
the districts before alluded to. Bowles may 
with his graceful pen attempt to describe; 
Richardson may go into ecstasies and indulge 
in all candor in fond remembrances; induced 





by the charming scenes around him; Bierstadt 
may exhaust his almost inexhaustible ingenuity 
to copy the originals of nature upon canvas, 
but they will all fail. to hold the picture up to 
nature as seen from their point of vision; but 
to too many who go out from comfortable 
homes in the Eastern States, with ill-digested 
plans and ignorance as to their future material 
surroundings in the far West, these songs of ad- 
miration very often prove to be only enchant- 
ing strains that allure for awhile, intoxicating 
for a time, leaving the victim at last in the 
slough of disappointment and despondency. 

The great West is not to be disparaged, 
Her future is brilliant and successful. She 
may yet be the controlling section of our 
country ; but to bring this about, and throw 
her vast resources into the treasury of the 
nation, requires practical effort, hard labor, and 
honest co-operation from the East, particularly 
in the investment of capital. 


BRAIN-TELEGRAPHY. 


BY F. G. FAIRFIELD. 


SEEM to be in a quaint, old Teutonic town, 

in a quaint, old Teutonic library, cis-d- 
eis with a quaint, old Teutonic professor, with 
a skull-cap on. You can always tell a Teu- 
tonic professor by his skull-cap, that is, by its 
looking as if it had been dipped in oil, and 
afterward scientifically subjected to the depo- 
sition of several layers of dirt. Distrust the 
genuineness and authenticity of a Teutonic 
professor with a wholesome skull-cap! Ten to 
one you'll find vestiges of alien blood some- 
where in the pedigree of the cfeature. They 
have a philosophy of the skull-cap—those 
leathery-looking professors Teutonic—and, for 
scientific reasons, insist that it shall be coated 
exactly so thick with oily nastiness; the scien- 
tific reasons being that oil and nastiness in pro- 
per quantities mixed, are non-conductors of 
ideas, and that consequently, when a professor 
once gets an idea in his head, it never gets out 
again as long as he is careful not to take off his 
skull-cap. The reasons are economical rea- 
sons. Professors need to be economical of 
ideas sometimes; and German professors al- 
ways are so. 

I seem to be seated in a quaint, old Teutonic 
library, in a Teutonic town, vis-d-vis with a lank, 
leathery Teutonic professor who looks like a 
huge dried fig, or a huge elongated bit of dried 
beef. Really, I am in New York, at least in 





body; and the professor, so far as physical 
presence is concerned, is a myth. I have been 
reading Professor F. G. Bergmann’s “ Centolo- 
gie Generale” for several days, having become 
thoroughly inoculated with his theory of abo- 
riginal anthropistses. Yesterday I came to the 
conclusion that it would be a capital idea to 
interview the old gentleman; but how to cir- 
cumvent the limitations—that was the question. 

I had sundry nervous twinges the very mo- 
ment the idea entered my head, but minded 
nothing about them; being personally a mere 
ganglion, a netwof® of nerves terminating in 
a head-center, without any physigue to speak 
of, and being, consequently, subject to nervous 
twinges without any occasion for them. 

Yesterday, about four o'clock in the after- 
noon, as I was sitting quietly at my desk, pen 
in hand, there came a shock so sudden and 
powerful as to resemble a spasm of epilepsy; 
and when I came, or seemed to come, to my- 
self I was sitting vis-d-ris with a little leathery 
old man—a sort of worn-out shoe of humanity 
with a skull-cap on its head. 

“Glad to see you,” muttered the little mum- 
my, with a smile that made that leathery cu- 
ticle of his rattle—* glad to see you, sir, very.” 

Muttered, did I say? The old gentleman 
made not a sound during the whole conversa 
tion, either in Teutonic or English—waggeé 
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not that leathery tongue of his even once. 
There was a sort of internal understanding 
between him and me: that was all. I under- 
stood by a sort of telegraphy mental what he 
intended to say, but did not; and he seemed to 
understand by the same process what I would 
have answered, that is, the answer that was in 
me, but was unarticulated. 

The leathery lips smiled; Dr. Skullcap look- 
ing like one of his own anthropistses. 

“Dr. Bergmann, of course,” I thought to 
myself, having no intention, however, to inform 
him what I was thinking about. 

“Dr. Bergmann, certainly,” answered the 
Doctor mentally, yet just as intelligibly to me 
as if I had heard with my very ears exactly 
what his answer would have been had he an- 
swered audibly at all. There was nothing in 
the maffer at all akin to mesmerism—nothing 
at all mysterious about it. I was not even en 
rapport with the Doctor partially, being in full 
possession of myself and quite master of my 
own volition. There was something so natural 
in conversing without saying anything, and 
so easy withal, that I began to ponder why 
people had not taken to it before. 

“ Brain-telegraphy,” remarked my vés-d-vis, in- 
ternally of course—“* the strangest discovery of 
the age.” 

“ Discovered, no doubt, by the most remark- 
able man of the age,” I replied with a semi- 
quotation from the dead Dickens. 

“The world,” went on the Doctor, “has 
trodden for years on the verge of a great dis- 
covery, the germ of which was planted in the 
cultivation of what is termed perception. When 
you reflect that every human heart-beat com- 
municates its impulse infinitesimally to the 
whole universe, you will readily understand 
that it only needs a entail teas of percep- 
tion to feel the pulsation of every human heart; 
i» count them; to miss the beat of a single one 
tie instant it stops; to take note of the beat of 
another the very instant it begins. Man per- 
veives through the senses; but they are only 
the conditioniug of perception, and it is possible 
to attain a sensitiveness of perception that en- 
ables you to feel, to know, to take cognition of 
a thing, without intervention of sight or hear- 
ing,—which is perception, pure, simple, and un- 
conditioned. They who must see or hear in 
order to know are fossils in civilization. For 
my own part,” went on the Doctor, “not a mo- 
tion of the universe escapes me—not a motion 
either of matter or thought. I could manu- 
facture a valid cosmogony, as I have evolved a 
valid ontology. Talk about philosophy ! Ihave 





no need of it. I know, and need not, there- 
fore, cogitate.” 

I was conscious that Dr. Bergmann had not 
spoken a word—had not even moved his lips ; 
yet I had comprehended his remarks just as 
circumstantially as I should have done had he 
really been talking tome. “I am curious as 
to the rationale of this phenomenon of convers- 
ing without talking,” I thought. “I wonder 
if Dr. Skullcap has any explanation to offer.” 

“You are curious,” replied the old gentle- 
men, “as to philosophical grounds. I never 
reason about a matter. Matters of fact are 
matters of fact. What is, is—and I am per- 
fectly aware of it. I need not trouble myself 
as to what might be (or may be), which is the 
province of all philosophy. A man who could 
evolve a daily transcript of the motions of the 
universe out of his own consciousness can 
have no occasion to speculate.” 

“ What a capital reporter you’d make,” I put 
in mentally by way of answer—“ what a fa- 
mous newspaperman! Not but that news- 
papermen have been known to evolve facts 
out of their consciousness before now. That 
is common enough; but, unfortunately, facts 
so evolyed have not always proved reliable. 
By the way, Dr. Skullcap, why can’t you issue 
a daily? That is your vocation—not a doubt 
of it.” 

“ There is,” began my tis-d-ris—“ there is no 
reason why perception should not be so devel- 
oped as to be unconditioned. It is all folly to 
have to see and hear in order to understand,— 
all nonsense, the whole of it. Science has 
never done more than dodge the limitations 
which it could not overcome. The true way 
to absolute knowledge is by cultivating that 
faculty which I term perception, and which 
feels and knows without intervention of the 
senses. You and I converse easily, fluently, 
without uttering an audible word ; and that is 
what I call overcoming the limitations—for the 
perceptive faculty is susceptible of an educa- 
tion that enables it to take cognition of all in- 
tellectual motions. A thought is to the uni- 
verse of consciousness what a heart-beat is to 
that of matter. In a word, it is motion which 
must be felt through a certain medium; for 
consciousness (human) is nothing more nor less 
than force, and is governed by the same law 
of undulation that is illustrated. in the action 
of other forces. A great part of all which is 
termed intuition is simply suggestion, the com- 
munication of a thought-wave from one cen- 
tral ganglion to another ; and there are thought- 
waves just as there are light-waves, heat-waves, 
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and the like, and every thought-wave that em- 
anates from every ganglion affects every other 
ganglion, —imperceptibly in most instances, in- 
distinctly always, but affects it, nevertherless, 
even to the modification of the usual current 
of suggestion. Let one great mind set itself 
to the solution of a scientific problem, and 
others in different parts of the world will be at 
once concentrated on that problem; and that, 
too, without the slightest visible collusion, — 
which is in harmony with my theory, that 
every thought-wave imperceptibly but usually 
affeets every central nerve-battery. A percep- 
tion sufficiently sensitive is all that is necessary 
to apprehend these thought-waves distinctly, 
to translate them to oneself, to tell whence 
they came, and in what brain they originated ; 
and this constitutes the basis of brain-tele- 
graphy, to make which valuable as a means of 
communication through interminable distances 
it is only necessary voluntarily to give it par- 
ticular direction to a particular individual. 
This sensitive acuteness of perception is the 
ground of all that is seemingly occuit in so- 
called spiritualism and clairvoyance ; and yet 
it is just as susceptible of logical analysis as is 
the working of any other faculty. There is 
no more mystery about it than there is about 
sight and hearing ordinarily exercised; and 
the day comes nearer and nearer when it will 
constitute a means of communication quite 
superseding the electric telegraph both in ac- 
curacy and rapidity, as well as in secrecy and 
inexpensiveness. The coming man will not 
write letters will not talk, except for the 
pleasure of it,—will not telegraph by cumbrous 
batteries. His means of communication will 
be the thought-wave, intelligently directed and 
controlled.” 





“But how, how,” I interrogated, mentally, 
for this mental conversation seemed to me to 
be the most natural thing in the world, and I 
had lost all inclination to talk,—“* how is this 
to be done? and how is a man to know that 
his thought-wave has not miscarried ?” 

“Know!” thought the Doctor, in answer to 
the interrogation, “know! Why, sir, in this 
system of brain-telegraphy you can conscious- 
ly direct every thought-wave. In a certain 
sense, you can accompany it; thus assuring 
yourself of the infallibility of your messenger ; 
and you may sit and converse with your 
friend at a distance of 3,000 miles just as nat- 
urally as though you were both sitting in the 
same room. In rare instances this acuteness 
of perception has developed itself before us as 
a faculty of the human mind. The old High- 
landers used to call it second-sight ; elsewhere 
it has been termed sorcery; at present it is 
popularly known under the nom of clairvoy- 
ance; and there is no more of anything super- 
natural about it than there is about the action 
of magnetism and electricity. Thenext century 
will see it in general use, and accounted to be 
the most natural thing in the world.” 

“Then the next century will have no news- 
papers,” I reflected dubiously, wondering what 
would become of the Othellos of newspaper- 
dom when their occupation should be gone. 

“ None, certainly,” rejoined Dr. Skullcap re- 
flectively,—“ for every man will be his own 
newspaper, when mental telegraphy shall have 
become general, and perception shall have 
become immediate and unconditioned.” 

“ Every man his own newspaper!” I reiter- 
ated mentally, and seemed to recover suddenly 
from my spasm of epilepsy, or whatever else it 
may have been. 
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SCRIPTURE NAMES. 


BY J. E. 


am certain we should not have chosen 
these names ‘for ourselves, if our tastes had 
been consulted. They are Scripture names, 
to be sure, but they do not seem to me at all 
sacred, and they are decidedly not agreeable. 
I am not up in Hebrew, and can not tell what 
they signify. Our full names are Huz Jones 
and Buz Jones. To the latter the ornamental 
appendage of “ Esq.” has been for some time 
attached, since my brother achieved the dignity 
of “justice of the peace and quorum.” What 


I AM Huz, and my twin-brother is Buz. I 





HOOD. 


the “quorum” may be I can not tell; I doubt 
if Buz can. 

You will, perhaps, ask how we came by such 
odd, alliterative Christian names as Huz and 
Buz. I will tell, as it was told me, and I have 
good reasons for believing the story. Our 
father, John Jones, was of contemplative 
rather than active habits, though neither lit- 
erary nor’ studious, and as able-bodied as any 
man in the neighborhood. According to my 
recollection he spent most of his waking hours 
upon the bench outside the village grocery in 
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summer, and upon the settle inside the same 
public institution in winter, wrapt in quiet 
thought, broken at intervals by brief scraps of 
conversation with chance comers,—for my fa- 
ther was a man of few words, as well as deeds. 
He was, in truth, one of the most passive and 
amiable of men, and I am sure our mother 
appreciated his virtues, though she did some- 
times drop a sad word or a tear at the general 
unthrift which distinguished our homestead. 

When Aunt Tabitha, who charitably gave 
her services to mother as nurse, entered the 
kitchen, one morning, and informed father that 
Heaven had sent him a pair of twin-boys, he 
was more excited than at any previous or 
subsequent crisis of life, and in his amazement 
and confusion he exclaimed, “ Oh, thunder ! ” 
This was his only remark, and he took his 
hat and walked straight to the grocery. 

When we twins were about a week old, 
mother called father into the bedroom, lifted 
the sheet a little from our faces, and said, 
“ What names shall we give them?” 

“Some that are short and easy,” father re- 
plied, in the spirit of his established philosophy 
of life. 

“And Scriptural,” suggested mother, who 
supplied what piety we had in the family, as is 
the case with not a few mothers. Father con- 
tinuing silent and meditative, mother asked, 
“ Can’t you suggest any?” 

“What say to Lot and Ham?” said father, 
after a long pause. 

Mother only sighed feebly. 

“Pshaw!” burst in Aunt Tabitha, in her 
indignant way, “never do in the world! 
There’s lots of Lots about, and Ham had a 
curse on Aim, and was black too—so our min- 
ister thinks. Don’t give the dear little boys 
bad names, whatever you do, for good names 
are about the only irheritance they'll get, !'m 
thinking.” 

“Don’t now, aunty,” mother gently inter- 
posed, with a flush of pain and shame briefly 
lighting her pale face. “John, dear, open the 
big Bible, and see what names you can find 
there.” 

So father took down the family Bible, and 
opened it upon his knees, and, beginning at the 
first chapter of Genesis, ran his finger slowly 
along the lines. ‘ 

“T s'pose Cain won’t do,” said he, “ nor 
Seth,” evidently determined to take no notice 
of names of more than one syllable; “ what 
do you say to Cush and Phut?” 

Aunt Tabitha looked vexed and just ready 
to burst out again, but mother shook her finger 





at her, and remarked to father, “I thmk you 
will find names that we shall like better.” 

“ Reu and Lud are good enough names,” said 
father, evidently growing weary of the unusual 
study, “or Hul and Mash.” 

“ Oh, dear me!” whispered Aunt Tabitha, ir 
a tone of vexation and despair. 

“ Bother!” exclaimed father, who was grow- 
ing impatient, “ we'll take the very next short 
names we come to.” 

And he turned over the leaf, and read the 
twenty-first verse of the twenty-second chapter 
of Genesis. “ Yes,and here they are—Hug and 
Buz—and Huz and Buz they shall be.” 

Aunt Tabitha hurried out of the room, ex- 
pressing her feelings by closing the door sharp- 
ly. Mother put her handkerchief over her eyes 
as if to shut out the excess of light, und said 
not a word. Father calmly closed the sacred 
book, and returned to his accustomed seat at 
the grocery. The thing was settled beyond 
appeal, and we poor unconscious and guiltless 
infants were from that hour Huz and Buz, 
hopelessly and forever. 

How much we suffered while boys from 
these odd names I should vainly endeavor to 
tell. They furnished to the rough jokers a per- 
petual text for vexation, and I often felt that I 
could better bear so many hard blows than the 
quips and jibes continually flung at me through 
my most unchristian Christian name. Nebu- 
chadonnezer or Beltshazzar could have been 
no worse in my estimation. Buz was less tor- 
mented than I, for he was not as sensitive, but 
took all things lightly and carelessly. And 
Buz has got on smooth'y in the world. I 
doubt whether the people where he lives, and 
whom he serves as justice of the peace, know 
what is hidden beneath the initial B. of his 
name. “B. Jones, Esq.,” suffices them, and 
they ask no questions. But I, Huz, am of a 
different nature. I am sensitive to ridicule. I 
dread it, I anticipate it, and am harrowed by 
it. It was always so, and I have suffered un- 
told agonies from the awkward monosyllable 
which adheres to me. It has, in fact, been the 
bane and blight of my life, as I shall tell. 

When a well-grown lad of sixteen, I deter- 
mined to run away from home and name, and 
went to the shire town of the county, and en- 
gaged as apprentice to a blacksmith. The 
other boys in the shop soon discovered my 
unfortunate name and how easily I could be 
annoyed by it. As boys will, thoughtlessly, 
not unkindly, they took advantage of my 
weakness, and amused themselves by torment- 
ing me. I think they had no idea how keenly 
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I suffered. “Be you Huz or are you Buz?” 
was the refrain of an absurd song they all 
chanted in chorus, half the time, it seemed to 
me. I bore it as I could till I was nearly 
crazed, and then I went home and told my 
mother I was tired of blacksmithing, and 
thought I had better go and seek my fortune 
in the world. She saw no opportunity for me 
at home, and consented. Father was placidly 
indifferent, though he did arouse himself when 
I left, and said, “ Come home and see us, Huz, 
when you feel like it.” 

A full account of my adventures would be te- 
dious. Failing in many efforts, and the mock- 
ery and contempt of my name clinging to me 
everywhere, I at length shipped before the 
mast for India. I left the ship at Ceylon, and 
engaged as clerk in an English mercantile 
house, gained the confidence of my employers, 
and eventually became a member of the firm. 
At thirty I was rich. No one in Ceylon had 
ever asked the meaning of my initial H., and 
I was at peace. 

At length it became my duty to go to Eng- 
land on business. There I was welcomed into 
good society ; and there, alas ! I met the charm- 
ing Aramintha. She was all grace in form and 
movement, all poetry in intellect and speech. 
She did not walk; she floated through ether. 
She did not talk; she opened her lips, and 
sweet little poems dropped out. Her taste in 
flowers and fabrics was most exquisite, and her 
dress seemed to be a part of herself, and not 
something put on; her garments did not adorn 
her, but she illuminated them. She either pos- 
sessed consummate art in the display of her 
charms, or she was in such sweet harmony 
with nature that she unconsciously conformed 
to the laws of beauty, in form, color, drapery, 
and all that goes to make the attractiveness of 
a well-dressed woman. I thought then it was 
all nature. I mistrust now it was carefully 
studied art. No matter; as I saw her, clothes 
and all, she seemed to me too ethereal for earth, 
and I thought it presumption in me to love 
her. But I could not help it; a few interviews 
enchained me, and I felt that my life would 
thenceforth be desolate unless Aramintha would 
share and glorify it. She was evidently aware 
of my admiration, but took it so much as a 
matter of course, and was so passive and self- 
possessed, that it became altogether more diffi- 
cult for me to declare myself. A little maid- 
enly discomposure would have smoothed my 
path. Nevertheless it was a great deal that 
she did not utterly despise and repel me, that 
she accepted my devotion with something like 


complacency, and I determined to take the 
first opportunity to lay my heart and fortune 
at her feet. 

The favorable moment soon came. I met 
her “ by moonlight, alone,” in her father’s gar- 
den. I quoted to her all the poetry I remem- 
bered ; talked sweetly of flowers and fragrance ; 
described to her the delights of life in the 
Orient, and finally gathered courage to speak 
the admiration and love that burned in my 
heart. 

Just then the father of Aramintha emerged 
from the house and approached us. Aramin- 
tha gave me a glance of tenderness, suffered 
me to raise her queenly hand to my lips, and 
said, hastily, “I can not answer you till you 
have gained my father’s consent.” 

This was enough. I saw that I had won 
her, and I knew that her father would take a 
purely business estimate of the matter, and felt 
sure he would consider me an eligible partner 
for his daughter. I determined to present the 
case at once, and hastened toward him, Ara- 
mintha lingering behind a little, but near 
enough to hear the conversation. The old gen- 
tleman heard me through, looked glum a mo- 
ment, was evidently weighing me in his men- 
tal balance against some one else whom he had 
selected for a son-in-law, and then asked, ab- 
ruptly, “ And what may be the extent of your 
resources, Mr. Jones?” 

I told him frankly the amount of my prop- 
erty and my expectations for the future. I 
could see that there were other figures in his 
scales outweighing mine. His next question 
was, “ And your name, Mr. Jones, is ?” —— 

I was appalled. The old feeling of shame 
and mortification came back upon me with all 
its former power; but there was no escape, 
and I said, with all the calmness I could com- 
mand, “ Huz, sir, at your service.” 

“T beg pardon ; please repeat; I think I did 
not understand.” 

“ Huz, sir.” 

“Huz? Huz? <A very queer name;” and 
he cast a significant glance at Aramintha, who 
was slowly falling back from us, with a loox 
of dismay and vexation shading her beautiful 
. face. There was an awkward pause. I looked 
from one to the other, and read my fate before 
it was spoken. Aramintha was first to break 
the silence. 

“No matter, father; I am sure you are right. 
Good-night, Mr. Huz—Mr. Jones, I should 
say.” 

Then she glided toward the house, and I 





could hear her whispering impetuously to her 
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self, “ Mrs. Huz Jones! Monstrous! Impos- 
sible! And only twelve thousandayear! Not 
the wealth of Ind could tempt me!” 

My illusion was not dispelled by her words. 
I only felt that the sweet, refined, poetical Ar- 
amintha had received a fearful shock from my 
barbarous, cruel, Christian name. She was 
lost to me from that moment. She would not 
even see me again. I was going to suggest 
that my name might be changed by Act of Par- 
liament for any one she might choose, but it 
was of no use; “ Huz” had closed the avenues 
to her sensitive soul, and I was forever cast out. 

I was blighted. I felt that life had nothing 
more to offer me. I did not return to Ceylon, 
but transferred my business to my partners, 





and trusted them to make a just settlement 
with me. I returned to my native village. 
My father had died, and my mother had been 
supported by my annual remittances in more 
comfort than while he lived. I live now with 
my aged mother, wholly excluded from busi- 
ness and society. I see only my mother and 
the cat, and by my special request my mother 
addresses me only as “ My son.” I never read 
in the Old Testament where father found my 
fatal name. My only ambition is to escape 
human notice, and be allowed to die in peace. 
With fair attractions of person, a kindly heart, 
and an ample fortune, I am a recluse and a 
misanthrope. I am hiding from the bane and 
blight of my Scripture name. 


—_+02—___- 


THE WOMEN OF THE SOUTH. 


BY LAURA C. HOLLOWAY. 


HAT the female sex in America is in a 

transitory state, a state in which the old 
and the new are parting company, none will 
deny. The old, with its ideal women, god- 
desses of mythology and its real women slaves, 
and the new, with its ideal and real rapidly 
blending and becoming what the world is 
already better for knowing, earnest, thought- 
ful, self-reliant women, are separating forever ; 
and we recognize in the bustle and agitation, 
in the extravagant expressions and premature 
actions, a state of things harmless within itself 
since necessary to this condition of separation, 
but which is full of promise for that future, 
opening now before the wistful eyes of pioneer 
women. 

That the women of the Northern section of 
the United States are already reaping the ben- 
fits of this change from the old to the new is a 
truth all are ready to assert, and is productive 
of countless blessings to their less fortunate 
sisters. 

Southern women are behind in this progress- 
ive stride; but since their condition is due 
alone to their former system of slavery, and as 
its baleful influences have been removed, we 
are looking hopefully for a reaction on the part 
of the mothers and daughters of the Southern 
States. 

Much has been said of the difference between 
Northern and Southern women. There is no 
real or inherent difference in the characters of 
the pure feminine Americans of the two sections, 

Their national peculiarities are the same, 
their circumstances have been widely diverg- 


: 





ent. The one has been reared in an atmos- 
phere bracing and invigorating to both the 
physical and intellectual being, and taught 
early the dignity of well-directed labor; the 
other, under the enervating, exhausting in- 
fluences of a Southern sun, accustomed al- 
ways to be served by the hands of inferiors, 
and educated only in those trivial accomplish- 
ments that are said to adorn the drawing-room. 
Until recently there has been no necessity for 
exertion, and the noble women of the South 
have allowed the golden opportunities of the 
past to move unheeded by, since helplessness 
and not effort was considered a badge of supe- 
rior refinement; and they are left to-day 
stranded by the tide of human progress, pow- 
erless and suffering, many homeless and desti- 
tute. In a land where poverty has always 
been an ensign of degradation, its wide-spread 
prevalence now disarms the strongest hearts; 
and it is only in the bosom of woman that a 
hope remains, and this hope in her is the dirth- 
right of motherhood. So deep and prevalent is 
this holy emotion, that if there comes a time 
when the duties of a wife and mother con- 
flict, the latter will triumph. To the results of 
the war, more than to any other circumstance, 
is due this intense interest felt by mothers for 
their young, and with it there is nurtured a 
strong conviction that through their subser- 
vient state is the present unhappy condition 
of many of their children to be attributed. 
The prevalence of this new idea, and the steps 
mothers aie taking to reform their household 
governments, is an argument jn favor of the 
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imperceptible influence of this woman’s move- 
ment, and a strong point in favor of its ulti- 
mate triumph. 

Women have always been held in bondage 
through this very sentiment, and what woman 
is there strong enough individually to resist 
her persecutor, when at best her victory is 
fruitless—when to vindicate her womanhood 
she yields her children? But the majestic 
marshaling of a whole nation of women gives 
courage to the individual, and the mother is 
aided in saving her young, aye! even if in so 
doing she has to cut adrift the blazing ship 
upon which once all her treasure was em- 
barked, and escape with only life and them. 

As yet the craving for a broader, freer ex- 
istence is dim and confused; but intuition is 
strong, and there is a deep, earnest feeling, and 
in some instances a more defined plan of action 
on the part of the women there, and all that is 
now required to foster and develop this expres- 
sion is encouragement. And who, may we 
ask, are more fitted to encourage and animate 
the women of the South than those of their 
own sex in the North, who are strong, and 
who will not cease their efforts until every 
relic of barbarism is wiped from the law of the 
land ? 

All honor is due to the women who, through 
years and years of civil degradation, have yet 
upheld the structure of social life, and struggled 
for development amid the polluting scenes of a 
servile institution. 





The world until recently has not acknowl- 
edged the existence of this class of women in 
the South, nor are they entirely convinced 
now that in the section once devoted to the 
interests of slavery there exists a type of 
women whose lives from the cradle have fore- 
shadowed a destiny away from the narrow 
confines of home; women who have listened 
incredulously to the hackneyed falsity that 
“home and protection” for women came from 
their docility and subjection to men, and who 
have heard always the cant of “ protection,” ° 
rightful misnomer for insult, and the vengeance 
of society for open resistance to threats. 

It is from this class that we are to look for 
leaders in the great movement inaugurated for 
the elevation and amelioration of the whole 
bedy of Southern women. They are those 
w! ose unshrinking courage claims and defends 
the right for which no strong arm has been 
raised, the dues that are not reckoned by the 
outward standard of value, the courage which 
works in obscurity as cheerfully as in the blaze 
of popular admiration. With our present false 
ideas it will take many years for women to 
arrive at the high estate ordained for her; but 
until it is reached by all, until womanhood is 
established as the superior title, until side by 
side she stands the acknowledged equal of man 
before the law as she is before her Maker, will 
this work be unceasingly performed, to which 
has been devoted the talents and time of those 
who are able in gifts and rich in opportunities, 
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A DREAM OF BATTLE. 


BY GEORGE W. BUNGAY. 


“Forwarp! march!” the brave captain said ; 
Then through the storm of fire and lead, 
Where the warm rain was falling red, 

As the fragrant flowing wine, 
Moved the trained troops of gallant men, 
Over the hills and through the glen, 

Down to the classic Rhine. 


Amid the smoke so hot and dan, 
With man to man and gun to gun, 
Free as water the blood did run ; 

The blood was thicker than wine. 
Cannons thundered through the summer air,— 
Bullets like bees buzzed everywhere, 

On the green banks of the Rhine. 


On prancing war-steeds, strong and ficet, 
Through fire and smoke and leaden sleet, 
Like foaming seas the squadrons meet 
On the nation’s boundary line. 
The sky seems a Plutonian bell, 
Loud tolling many a hero's knell, 
On the banks of the river Rhine, 





The brave battalions halt and wheel,— 
Before them gleams a hedge of steel,— 
Behind them red-mouthed mortars peal ;— 
The bound'ry is a dead line. 
Rifles ring out upon the air, 
And saber clangs with saber there, 
Where rolls the rhythmic Rhine, 


The purple vineyards trodden down,— 

The shattered dwellings in the town,— 

The aching head which wears the crown,— 
The regiments that fell in line ; 

The red sod smoking in the sun, 

Show the sad work that war has done, 
Where flows the river Rhine. 


There hero, horse, and shattered shell 
Show where the fated missile fell, 
Shrieking into the crowded dell. 

Oh, many mustered out of line 
Have a long furlongh from the sky ; 
They live,—for heroes never die, 

Who fight for freedom on the Rhine. 
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WANTED—A PHILANTHROPIST. 


BY J. APPLETON MORGAN, 


“ 
the bolle of tee hotel Ron: She wares drect teleed ot 
my yearly salary; her — would have bought a house 
of worship at Podunk Crossing, while her headdress 
would have furnished it with a cabinet organ.’ "—[Zven- 
ing Paper. 

T might be remarked, in passing, that were 
the above a faithful estimate of the lady’s 
wardrobe, judging from the salaries usually 
commanded by ministers of the Gospel, who 
‘ look with calculating and gangrened eye upon 
the pleasures of the world’s children, she was 
very shabbily dressed for a Spa soirée. 

To an economical mind—I mean to a mind 
that has any conception of the true economy— 
there is no such thing as waste. There is 
nothing lost ; there is nothing without its par 
value and its par advantages in all this wide 
world. 

The grander the consumer, the happier the 
producer. Publicists like Dr. Lieber and Mr. 
Greeley, despite their little spats about Free 
Trade and Protection, will agree as to that. 
The producer, once poor, thrives by the wants 
of his fellow-men and becomes rich. His daugh- 
ter is a huge consumer, and by her very frivol- 
ity and extravagance (as our clerical sage would 
aay) is helping a dozen, aye, a hundred poor 
producers, such as her papa was once, to grow 
rich, as has he. 

Had the mind of the Podunk pastor but travel- 
ed over the well-worn ground ; had his thoughts, 
instead of running back at once to his salary 
and his cabinet organ, mused on the lapidary, 
the stone-setter, the importer, and the retailer 
who had drawn a profit from the damsel’s dia- 
monds; the cultivator, the weaver, the factor, 
the storer, broker, jobber, wholesaler, retailer, 
cartman, express-man, and porter, who had de- 
rived a percentage from her silks; the landlord 
who had been satisfied; the bread that had 
been eaten by all of these, he might have seen 
with a wider and clearer vision how it was 
that parsons were paid or cabinet-organs pur- 
chased at all. Thought travels faster than 
lightning, and his mind’s eye might have dis- 
covered that identical silk dress, “ valued at my 
yearly salary,” paying for the Gospel according 
to Podunk; putting bread into his children’s 
mouths, and coaxing melody out of the cabinet 
instrument aforesaid. 

Have we a Philanthropist among us? Have 
we among us a whole-souled man or woman 
who can see God in the world of art as well as 
in the world of nature ?—who can see in the uni- 
verse of art, of fashion, and of society, a finger 





of the same sublime omnipotence that grooves 
the rocks and stirs the ocean to its fury ? 

** Happy the man who sees a God employed 

In all the good and ill that checker life,” 

says the greatest poet. Does not the same good- 
ness that clothes the grass of the field clothe 
also the Avenue belle? the man as well as 
the swallow? Why can not mankind sing the 
buoyant benedicite that every bird is twitter- 
ing: “O, ALL ye works of the Lord, bless ye 
the Lord, praise him and magnify him for- 
ever!” 

I love to believe that everything has its good 
purpose, guided thereto by a kinder and more 
forgiving Friend than any human heart can 
be, and I love to imagine sometimes that I can 
trace his gentle purposes. Now I believe in 
cities, I believe in luxury, in wealth, in ele- 
gance; in gilded temples and gorgeous pa- 
geants and palatial houses, and can never be 
lectured or scolded into understanding that only 
the poor are the children of the great Father; 
that a man must be ragged and an outcast to 
feel his tenderness and care 

If-we only refiect that the same God who 
rules the peaceful country, rules, too, the 
noisy town; that the same hand which guides 
the rustic plow, guides just as surely for its own 
inscrutable ends the index in the crazy gold- 
room, whose faintest fluctuation in that bedlam 
jargon the quiet wires are spreading from China 
to Peru; are telling to Occident and Orient; if 
we only remember that nothing that is left un- 
contemplated in the scheme of Providence, or 
fate, or destiny (for men call it by different names 
sometimes), then, neither the dazzling opulence 
of the Hill, or the squalidity of Cow Bay, that 
our great town brings so startlingly near to- 
gether, are signs of wrong and folly, but rather 
of design and of hope. And if we had the 
tiniest modicum of faith apiece—the bigness of 
a grain of mustard-seed would be amply suffi- 
cient—we could see all this. 

This is not uncharitable; this doesn’t mean 
that the rich shall refrain his hand from doing 
good to the poor. But it does mean that while 
the rich man is slow to relieve his needy neigh- 
bor, a higher economy than he or we can rec- 
ognize is turning his very prodigality into 
charity, taking from his extravagance to feed 
the destitute, making the passions and the 
weaknesses, no less than the wrath of man to 
praise him. 

I believe that nothing is wasted. Not a poor 
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dollar can we squander, do the little best we 
may. We can not throw it into the wave; we 
can not tear it into inch-bits, or light our bache- 
lor cigar with it, without doing good to some- 
body ; helping to pay the national debt with it, 
may-be. Even the miser who hoards his thous- 
ands is public-spirited in spite of himself.. “ He 
heapeth up riches, and can not tell who shall 
gather them.” Some day his gold will be scat- 
tered into the thousand channels from which it 
was Withdrawn. He piled it up when currency 
was a drug, and it was unmissed ; his spend- 
thrift heirs (for a generation of spendthrifts in- 
variably follows a generation of misers; Provi- 
dence sees to that) will throw it back upon a 
cramped and fitful market, perhaps, and work 
a good work; who can tell? 

We short-sighted humans are prone to volun- 
teer a good deal of domestic casuistry, to ac- 
count for God’s doings. I remember, during 
the early days of the rebellion, a blessed old 
deacon said to me: “We never can suc- 
ceed as long as we fight on the Lord’s day; 
that’s the reason why we were beaten at 
Bull Run; it was a judgment on us.” “ You 
dear old innocent,” I thought, but didn’t 
say, “ didn’t the rebels fight at Bull Run on 
Sunday ? if my memory serves me, they did 
more fighting than our boys, and no such awk- 
ward judgment was visited on them.” I don’t 
think his endeavor io put reasons into the 
breast of the Almighty was a success, but I 
have heard hundreds of people do it since. 
For did not our troubles all work wisdom in 
the end? Every battle lost in the beginning 





was a future battle won, and won, too, when it 
was worth a dozen defeats. Every disaster 
then was a dress-rehearsal for a general, a p!a- 
toon or a division, and when the crisis called for 
the lesson, we did not find that its lesson had 
been forgotten. 

I remember in that delightful book “ The 
Innocents Abroad,” something like this: “ There 
they are,” said the captain of the Quaker City, 
“down there every night at eight bells, pray- 
ing for fair winds, when they know just as 
well as I do that this is the only ship going 
east at this time of the year, but there’s a thou- 
sand going west. What’s a fair wind for us is 
a head-wind for them. The Almighty’s blow- 
ing a fair wind for a thousand vessels, and this 
tribe wants Him to turn it clear around for one 
ship, and she a steamship at that! It isn’t good 
sense; it isn’t good Christianity ; it isn’t com- 
mon charity ; avast with such nonsense !” 

The Avondale holocaust was a horrible re- 
hearsal for Delaware and Lackawana, but no- 
body knows how many thousanes of poor fel- 
lows will reap safety and confidence from the 
lesson, just as every shipwreck on the boiling 
waters has been a life-preserver to the sailor 
since, and just as that cannon-ball before the 
Crimea, which, after it had plowed a ghastly 
gap through the allied lines, opened a hillside 
spring to slake the thirst of three armies. 

Verily, for all our parsons preach, and for all 
our people pray, we are only the whitest of 
whited sepulchers. I wish there was faith 
enough in the world to give us just a mustard- 
seed grain apiece all round ! 
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IS THERE ROOM ENOUGH IN THE WORLD? 
BY BURTON W. POTTER. 


MONG the greatest social and political 
problems which are now agitating the 
minds of men is the all-important and ever- 
recurring question, Is there room enough in the 
world for every individual to develop the high- 
est capacities of his nature? The ancient tra- 
dition, which made Alexander weep for a lar- 
ger world, expressed one of the deepest feelings 
of human nature. Perhaps many of us can 
look back to the joyful, happy days of youth, 
and say with Goethe, 
“T had nothing, and yet enough.” 
But as soon as we begin to realize the respon- 
sibilities of life, we begin to feel the need of 
more room. Notwithstanding the truth of the 
Emersonian theory, that the configuration of 





the earth is such that every one stands upon its 
highest point, yet we find ourselves trampled 
down and almost suffocated by cruel monopoly 
and unfeeling competition. A soldier surround- 
ed on every side by mortal foes is not harder 
pressed than many a one in the battle of life. 
Among the lower animals, the stronger species 
prey upon the weaker,—but men prey upon 
each other. 
““Man’s inhumanity to man 
Makes countless thousands mourn.” 

Fourierism, Shakerism, and all other isms 
combined, have failed hitherto to make room 
enough for all, or at least to relieve society of 
those unable to take care of themselves, and 
every day adds new proof of the prophetic 
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truthfulness of the divine saying, “ The poor 
ye have always with you.” Benevolence has 
exerted its power, if not in vain, at least with- 
out complete success. The exiles from home 
and country now wandering over the face of 
earth, indicate that no nation is large enough 
for allits children. The great Empire State of 
the American Union is sometimes too small to 
hold the directors of two railroads; and Mr. 
Dyer in portraying the “ Shady Side of Metro- 
politan Life” has shown pretty conclusively 
that the great metropolis of the Western World 
has a great many inhabitants who are crowded 
too much for health, happiness, or mental 
growth. The learned professions of law and 
medicine are so crowded with competitors, that 
the young and unsuccessful members are re- 
duced to the sad necessity of almost rejoicing 
when a successful practitioner starts for the 
land whence no traveler returns. The church 
prays that young men may become preachers 
of the Gospel, but statistics show that the 
preachers are already far in excess of the pul- 
pits. The complaints of small pay, in many 
cases just, of the occupants of pulpits, prove 
without the aid of statistics that competition 
holds its tyrannical sway in that profession, 
even when millions of human beings have not 
heard the name of Christ. 

In this scramble for subsistence and the 
prizes of life, the weak, the ignorant, and the 
unfortunate go to the wall. At this moment, 
in the full blaze of the nineteenth century of 
the Christian era, thousands of leprous, dirty, 
and sore-eyed beings, the sight of whom is almost 
enough to make one doubt the immortality of 
their souls, are walking the streets of the cities 
of Christendom. They who lounge on soft 
sofas, sit in easy-chairs, fare sumptuously every 
day, may never think of the question at the 
head of this article; but who can number the 
uncounted hosts struggling with poverty and 
neglect to whom this question is of momentous 
importance? Where can not be found restless 
and ambitious young men, working their way 
upward through envy, selfishness, and mount- 
ains of gold, who would like a little more room ? 

It is this terrible pressure and competition 
which cause people to look back longingly to 
the golden ages of the past. There are a few 
real and many pretended reformers who think 
they were born in advance of their time, but 
the great majority of men think if they had 
only been born a few centuries earlier, they 
would have made a fortune or achieved an 
immortality of fame. The young farmer in 
the East, who hasn’t inherited a fortune, be- 





lieves if he had come upon the stage of life 
before land became so valuable, he would have 
stood a better chance of owning a good farm. 
The gold adventurer wishes he could have 
been among those who first reached the golden 
shores of the Pacific. The politician persuades 
himself that the reason he is not in the Presi- 
dential chair is because the country has become 
so populous and fertile in those of his craft that 
his chances are few in comparison with what 
they wou'd have been had he lived in earlier 
times. The preacher mourns for “the good 
old days” when the people full of hope and 
rich in faith honored the occupant and obeyed 
the teachings of the pulpit. The young law- 
yer thinks if he had lived in times when an 
office could have been rented in any building 
on the face of the earth on which his shingle 
could have hung alone in legal glory, his case 
would not have been quite so desperate as it 
is. Thus, people imagine that their chances 
are not commensurate with their merits, when 
perhaps they are too lazy to work out their 
own success. No doubt the young men of 
Egypt, Greece, and Rome, as they stood amid 
the architectural works and magnificent col- 
umns which told of past glory, or looked upon 
the triumphal monuments of bygone heroes 
who had entered the temple of fame before it 
was full, mourned to think they were born too 
late. But there was time enough after them 
for Jesus to establish a higher and purer faith ; 
time enough for Columbus to bring to light the 
lost Atlantis; time enough for Napoleon to 
conquer empires more powerful than Cesar or 
Alexander ruled; time enough for Shakspeare 
and Milton to surpass Homer and Virgil; time 
enough for Luther, Humboldt, Newton, and 
Washington; and there is now time and room 
enough for any young man with good native 
abilities, who has the will and perseverance, to 
place his name as high up in the temple of 
fame as any who have gone before him. When 
he is crowded too hard by the competition of 
others, let him remember the wise saying of 
Webster, “ There is always room enough higher 
up,” and that “for suffering and enduring, 
there is no remedy but striving and doing.” 
But it will be said, “ Everybody can not be 
above everybody else.” In a collective sense 
this seems to be a self-evident truth, like that 
famous doctrine of Malthus and Mill which 
teaches that population must be restrained by 
inexorable human laws, because it is clear that 
the soil with proper cultivation will increase 
in productiveness up to a certain point, after 
which no art or care of man can improve it 
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But there is no limit to the increase of popula- 
tion. Hence there will come a time in every 
nation when population will outgrow the pro- 
ductiveness of the soil. Heretofore, population 
has been restrained by war, famine, infanticide, 
earthquakes, floods, or the discovery of un- 
known lands has relieved the pressure of over- 
population in older countries; but in the future, 
people must live on land already known, or 
sink beneath the surging ocean of humanity. 
This seems to be as good philosophy as the other; 
but there always has been room enough, and 
plenty to eat, for all who have been willing to 
work. Is it not reasonable to suppose that a 
kind Providence has so arranged the laws of 
nature that no one need be crowded to death 
who will show by his acts that he believes labor 
the source of all human excellence, and that 
there is no room is this world for the idle and the 
lazy? We rather prefer to console our hearts 
and calm our minds with a philosophy which 
teaches that the capacity of the earth is equal 
to the horse-cars, in which there is always room 
for one more. 

Likewise we admire the genial philosophy 
of Packarp’s Monruty, which recognizes the 
influence and prestige that contributors well 
known in the literary world would bring to 
a magazine, yet believes that young men 
without the shadow of great names can pos- 
sibly say something as “new, interesting, and 
instructive” to its readers as some of the 
best known contributors to the oldest maga- 
zines. In other words, it believes there is room 
enough in the world for Emerson, Parton, Cur- 
tis, and all the other literary giants to live, and 
at the same time allow others to speak out the 
thoughts which are within them, and, if pos- 
sible, to make local habitations and names for 
themselves. 

Perhaps an article on this subject ought not 
to be closed without saying a word on the com- 
petition of the sexes—a question which is now 





forcing itself upon the consideration of all 
thinking men and women. Is there only room 
enough in the world for half the race to engage 
in any honorable calling? or is there room 
enough for every member of the human family 
to rise as high in every useful occupation as 
his or her energy and perseverance will permit 
of? It is a well-established principle of politi- 
cal economy that every man will do the best 
to confine himself to the business for which 
his capabilities are most suited; and if he 
works at his appointed calling with a sincere 
and earnest purpose to achieve the noblest re- 
sults which can come from faithful attention 
to his work, this, being conformable to the eter- 
nal laws of nature, would yield him a good de- 
gree of security and contentment without the 
possibility of doubt. Those who oppose the 
proposition to give women an opportunity to 
choose what calling they will follow, have 
never given any good reason why this rule of 
political economy is not as applicable to wo- 
men as to men. Everybody must live. And 
the only question is, is it better for half the 
race to do the work necessary to support the 
whole in comfort and happiness? or is it better 
to let every individual of the race engage in 
such occupation as he feels the Almighty has 
fitted him for? Those men who would arbi- 
trarily prevent women, who are obliged to 
look out for themselves, or who choose to do 
so, from entering any calling of their choice 
for fear their competition will lower wages, 
must doubt their own abilities for holding their 
situations on any other ground than scarcity 
of labor in their department of industry. Any 
man who fears competition, needs it to draw 
out the noblest attainments of which he is ca- 
pable. There is room enough in the world for 
every one to develop his faculties to the full- 
est extent and to live “true to the noblest ca- 
pacities of his being, and in obedience to the 
highest law of his nature.” | 
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SHALL THE WOMEN HAVE A CHANCE? 

Ir is very evident to all who have given the 
matter any candid thought, that Miss Anthony 
will never give rest to the soles of her feet or 
the souls of her countrymen until she has 
accomplished her task of enfranchising women. 
She has, by ‘her own admission, lived fifty 
years,—thirty of which she has devoted with 
singleness of purposc—as well as singleness of 





life—to the thought which now animates her 
efforts and gives her a name in the world 
which many envy, but no one has yet succeed- 
ed to divest her of. She is good for thirty 
years to come, and unless she grows old faster 
than during the last thirty years, will at the 
end of that time be only a blooming young 
maiden. She should, however, in all fairness, 
be allowed a few days of respite before that 
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period of matured girlhood ; and inasmuch as 
those days will never come until women are 
raised to an equality with negroes, we claim 
in all justice to a noble woman and a good cit- 
izen that women be allowed to vote. 

We think, also, on broader grounds, that it 
would be only fair and equitable that women 
should have a chance at things generally. For 
nearly four thousand years the male human 
has tried to meet the conditions of that fearful 
but just sentence which placed him and his 
posterity outside the Garden of Eden. To 
be sure, the punishment was inflicted upon 
Adam, the representative man, because he 
“hearkened unto the voice” of Eve, the rep- 
resentative woman; but we all know that the 
counsel of Eve was very different from the 
counsel of Susan, which is enough to know on 
that point. 

It is very evident, also, that in those primi- 
tive days a little more was expected of man 
than of woman,—that, in a certain sense, the 
male individual was considered the represent- 
ative of the race which was to be. It isa 
fair inference, too, that that distinction was in- 
tended to be perpetuated, at least for a time. 
It was, of course, prescribed as a part of the 
curse ; but unless we ignore the plain render- 
ing of history, we can not deny that the fact 
was placed beyond any doubt in the minds of 
our first parents. Let Miss Anthony focalize 
her spectacles upon the following record : 

When the Lord, in the cool of the day, 
came into the garden to call his disobedient 
children to an account, he overlooked Eve, the 
prime transgressor—the instigator—and “ call- 
ed unto Adam and said unto him, Where art 
thou ?” and thus took him first to account, as 
the party mainly responsible, although no one 
will deny that the burden of his crime was in 
hearkening-to the woman, who first conceived 
of the transgression, and then insidiously set 
her husband on to do it. This view of the 
case was evidently faken by the Judge himself, 
as clearly shown in Adam's sentence: “ And 
unto Adam he said, Because thou hast hearkenéd 
unto the voice of thy wife, and hast eaten of the 
tree of which I commanded thee, saying, 
Thou shalt not eat of it: cursed is the ground 
for thy sake ; in sorrow shalt thou eat of it all 
the days of thy life; thorns, also, and thistles 
shall it bring forth to thee; and thou shalt eat 
the herb of the field. Jn the sweat of thy face 
shalt thou eat bread, till thou return to the 
ground; for out of it wast thou taken; for 
dust thou art, and unto dust shalt thou re- 
turn.” 





Here is the warrant—as Miss Anthony is 
aware—under which Adam and his male pos- 
terity have assumed the burden of bread-win- 
ning for all creation, and of strutting about 
generally as the representatives of the race. 
But the privilege of sweating for bread would 
be a small thing to concede, did it not go 
hand-in-hand with the right to rule, which is 
plainly given in Eve’s sentence, viz.: “ Unto 
the woman he said, I will greatly multiply thy 
sorrow and thy conception; in sorrow shalt 
thou bring forth children ; and thy desire shall 
be to thy husband, and he shall rule over thee.” 

We have emphasized the last clause of this 
sentence, not because we deem it more bind- 
ing than the rest, but to offer it as a palliation 
for the crime which Miss Anthony and her fol- 
lowers are so prone to charge upon the tyrant 
man. 

We understand perfectly that the male de- 
scendants of Adam have made but indifferent 
work of this matter of ruling over women. 
On the whole, they have succeeded about as 
well as Adam did in ruling over Eve ; but they 
should not be blamed for the attempt when the 
authority is so explicit. In the matter also of 
supplying family needs, men have made very 
lad fists of it, for with all their perspiration 
they have often failed to meet the requirements. 
It is true that in the days when this duty was 
first enjoined, the prevailing styles of dress 
rendered it a more simple matter to supply the 
wardrobe; but yet if men will turn to the Bi- 
ble for authority to constitute themselves mas- 
ters, they should be willing to accept the at- 
tending conditions 

We shall leave the weightier part of this ar- 
gument, touching the rights and duties of such 
women as have no husbands or other natural 
male champions, and come to the point which 
we had first in mind, viz., that after a trial of 
four thousand years, with the judgment of God 
upon them, and the authority of his Word to 
sustain them, men have failed in the practical 
enforcement of their lordly assumptions, and 
have no longer any claim to superiority, ex- 
cept in individual cases where it has been fairly 
earned and creditably borne. We are not at all 
sure that under the same circumstances women 
would have done any better; but there can 
certainly be no objection to giving them a 
chance to do the best they can. 

If nothing will satisfy the heart of man but 
the recognition of his superior rights, let him 
earn that recoznition by superior acts, and no 
one will withhold the consideration—not even 
Miss Anthony herself. 
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THE PRINCIPLE OF CRITICISM. 

In a discourse on “The Church in the 
House,” recently preached in this city, Bishop 
Ames says: “ There is this difficulty in sitting 
in judgment upon the Word of God: those 
who undertake to discriminate must claim at 
least equal, if not superior inspiration to the 
authors of the sacred books; so that criticism 
always presupposes on the part of the critic 
an ability to do the work better than the one 
who did it.” 

If this is true, then farewell individual judg- 
ment and individual responsibility ; welcome 
priestcraft, cant, and ignorance. The Pope of 
Rome could ask for no better sentiment to give 
binding force to his dogma of Infallibility ; 
and all efforts directed to public enlightenment 
and individal progress are worse than wasted 
—they are wicked. 

It has generally been believed—and possibly 
there are those who will live and die in the fal- 
lacy—that the best test of the innate truth and 
force of opinions is the average sense of en- 
lightened and thoughtful people; and it has 
sometimes happened that men endowed with 
superior wisdom have gathered encouragement 
and strength from the appreciation—which is 
but another name for judgment and knowl- 
edge—of a simple, untaught mind. 

If it be true that “ criticism presupposes on 
the part of the critic an ability to do the work 
better than the one who did it”—a sentence 
which we would almost dare to criticise, but 
for the penalty attached to such rashness— 
then, indeed, are we blessed with orators and 
painters, and musicians and actors, beyond 
power to enumerate; for there can be no ap- 
preciation without judgment, and no judgment 
without criticism. Even Bishop Ames himself 
—although in his very profession he assumes 
to know more and to be better able to dispense 
knowledge than those who listen to his dis- 
courses and profit by his teachings—is not 
above the criticism of some of his most igno- 
rant hearers. In fact, it is a part of his work 
—and a part which we are sure he does not 
neglect—to challenge criticism, and to profit 
by it. 

It is a fact which Bishop Ames should know 
better than almost any other man, that it is the 
province of teachers to guide their pupils to 
heights unattainable by themselves. And how 
very often is this done! Where are the vocal 
trainers of Nilsson, Patti, and Parepa? Who 
has heard of their achievements in the art 
through which they have led their protegés to 
fame? What would be thought of the wis- 





dom and spirit of any one of these wonderful 
songsters who should object to a teacher’s di- 
rection and criticism, upon the ground that she 
already excelled him in execution? Many an 
artist has been more profited by the honest 
criticism of an untaught child, than by the 
more learned but not necessarily more just de- 
ductions of a technical umpire. 

It is impossible not to look with suspicion 
upon opinions which it seems necessary to en- 
viron with such sacred superstition. It too 
closely resembles the cheap tricks of the jug- 
gler whose great concern is to divert the eye 
from the real to the pretended performance. 
We do not believe it necessary to so embargo 
the Word of God. If man’s reasoning powers 
are of any use whatever, they should be per- 
mitted to have scope in the matter of his eter- 
nal welfare. We believe the Scriptures were 
given by inspiration ; and we also believe that 
they are for the edification and strengthening 
of the human soul. We are satisfied in this 
belief. If there be those, however, who are 
not so satisfied, we claim for them not only 
the right but the duty to use whatever facul- 
ties God has given them to “ prove all things, 
and hold fast that which is good.” 

WHAT IS CHRIST-LIKE ? 

A TERRIBLY righteous individual who has 
access—through some inscrutable reason—to 
the columns of a Christian paper published in 
Chilicothe, and who signs hjs name J. M. Long, 
takes exceptions to Mr. Browne’s saying of 
Albert D. Richardson: “There was more of 
the Christ-like element in him—I say it reve- 
rently—than in any man whose true nature 
has been laid open to me.” 

In characterizing this assertion of Mr. 
Browne’s, the righteously indignant Long is 
permitted thus to air his piety, grammar, and 
good breeding:'“ We say, emphatically, that 
the man who can be guilty of sitting down 
and deliberately writing such reckless and 
heaven-daring stuff, and thus outraging the 
moral and religious sense of all mankind who 
have one lingering particle of decency left in 
their nature, is no better than the base libertine 
on whom he would bestow his blasphemous lau- 
dations;” and again: “ What idea this writer 
may have of the nature of Christ we know not, 
neither are we personally concerned in know- 
ing; but we do know that it is little less than 
blasphemy to compare such a base adulterer 
and impure debauchee as Richardson to the 
pure and Holy One,” etc. 

It does seem a little strange that any indi- 
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vidual—and especially one who assumes the 
livery of Christ, and to speak for Christ—should 
condemn a fellow-man in such a wanton man- 
ner for an honest estimate of Christ’s character 
while confessing that he neither knows nor 
cares ‘: what idea the writer has of the nature 
of Christ.” 

Had Mr. Long taken the trouble to finish the 
sentence which he quoted only in part as his 
text, he might have been enlightened not only 
as to Mr. ‘Browne’s opinion, but possibly as to 
the true character of Christ. Let us see: 

Mr. Browne says, “ There was more of the 
Christ-like element in him—I say it reverently 
—than in any man whose true nature has been 
laid open to me; for he was full of gentleness, 
patience, charity, and fortitude, more inclined to 
bear than todo wrong. * * * Above all was 
he delicate and chivalrous to the last degree to 
the opposite sex. He was their defender and 
champion ever against misapprehension and 
aspersion and injustice. Not one of all the 
good and pure and distinctly fine women he 
knew all the country over can be found who 
will say he treated her differently from what 
he would have had other men treat his sister, 
wife, or mother.” These are the qualities which 
Mr. Browne calls Christ-like, and for the so 
pronouncing of which he is denounced by a 
professed Christian as a“ base libertine.” What 
ideas this outraged follower may have as to the 
character of his professed Leader, it is hard to 
guess ; but it must be presumed that they are 
orthodox, and not to be held in common with 
libertines and seducers. Mr. Browne spoke of 
Mr. Richardson as he had known him through 
an intimate acquaintance of more than sixteen 
years ; and in this estimate of his character he 
does not differ from other reputable gentlemen 
who knew him well, among whom may be 
mentioned Horace Greeley, Schuyler Colfax, 
Samuel Bowles, and others of like reputation. 
In fact, it is not known that any person who 
ever knew Mr. Richardson had any less favor- 
able opinion of his qualities. No one claims 
for him perfection ; in fact, there is little doubt 
that he was a great sinner; but so are we all 
—even the best of us—and that must include 
Mr. Long. But are we never on that account 
to admire or appreciate individual qualities or 
to see in them aught that is divine? Again, 
will Mr. Long assume to say that because he 
has no assurance of Mr. Browne's piety, ac- 
cording to any recognized orthadox standard, 
he, Mr. B., is not competent to judge of Christ’s 
character? And, beyond that, if to possess 
“ gentleness, patience, charity, and fortitude” 





is not to possess qualities such as Christ pos- 
sessed, we must thank Mr. Long to be a little 
more explicit, and give to the world the benefit 
of his more matured and well-fortified opinions. 
If these distinct virtues—so far as they go—do 
not render a poor sinner Christ-like, we confess 
that we should like to know what Christ # like. 
THE POWER OF THE PRESS. 

Mr. BEECHER is reported as saying at one 
of his Friday evening conversaziones, in refer- 
ence to the filth of the gentlemen’s side of the 
Brooklyn ferry-boats, that he had been tempted 
to write an article on the subject, and unless 
there was a change for the better, he shou!d do 
so. We have not learned the effect of this 
timely threat upon the directors of the Union 
Ferry Company, but from the fact that the 
article has not yet appeared, we infer that these 
functionaries have exercised the better part of 
valor, and cleansed the gentlemen’s cabins. 

Mr. Beecher is a great man and a genuine 
reformer. As a pulpitist he has few equals, 
and if he has any superiors, they have not 
dared to assert their claims. As ar editor, 
also, he has achieved great fame and comfort- 
able salaries. Before Mr. Bowen and Mr. 
Tilton went into the sewing-machine business 
with the Independent, Mr. Beecher won imper- 
ishable laurels as its editor. As a manufacturer 
of “Star Papers” he was a decided success ; 
and his recent resymption of his old business 
in connection with the Christian Union is a 
matter of national importance, and great satis- 
faction to the enterprising firm of Ford & Co. 
Mr. Beecher’s articles are usually powerful. A 
recent one on Cats was received with the high- 
est appreciation and much feeling by the entire 
feline race, and has already been translated into 
every cat-tongue in the known world, and been 
reproduced in concatenating harmony in all 
the back yards throughout the country. Judg- 
ing from this and other data we are inclined to 
feel a great respect, if not reverence, for news- 
paper articles—not Mr. Beecher’s alone, but all 
sensible articles which are written in the inter- 
est of virtue and decency. We are a little 
fearful, however, that the quiet self-assurance 
of Mr. Beecher’s threat may have an untoward 
effect on embryo journalists. All sensible and 
honest people know that the desire for power 
—or what is the same, personal influence—is 
one of the strongest of all human emotions ; 
and the mere suggestion that a great evil may 
be demolished by a newspaper article may 
prove too much for the wholesome equanimity 
of young writers. It is this fear that has in- 
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duced us to say here—mildly but firmly—that 
there is a difference between Mr. Beecher’s 
articles and those of ordinary editors. We 
know, in fact, of editors—other than the 
Brooklyn- divine—who have, in their own 
way, and with what force of logic and invec- 
tive they had at command, inveighed against 
this very evil to which such notable reference 
is made. Had their efforts been fully success- 
ful, it would not have been necessary for Mr. 
Beecher to take the matter in hand. We would 
not discourage young and enthusiastic journal- 
ists, nor underrate the power of the press, but 
we will say that if public abuses can be ban- 
ished or remedied by newspaper articles, then 
are our newspaper writers very derelict in their 
duty. 
JUST SO. 

Riprne homeward on the Third Avenue 
cars a few days since, we fell into a quiet 
conversation with our friend Professor ——, 
who is not only an eminent scientific elec- 
trician, but a practical telegrapher and a man 
of ideas. He has the superintendency of the 
Fire Telegraph lines of the city, and to facilitate 
matters, has three or four wires, with instru- 
ments attached, running into his own private 
library. It was the day after the recent heavy 
thunder-storm, which occurred on that terrible 
night of the Nathan murder, and he was ex- 
plaining the effects of lightning upon the tele- 
graph wires and instruments. The conversa- 
tion finally spread itself out—as conversation 
is apt to in a Third Avenue car, or wherever 
else two men may meet, both of whom like to 
talk; and from coasting along beside the won- 
ders of telegraphy, and touching upon the vast 
improvements which were going forward, we 
gradually drifted out to sea upon the vast 
problems of the Science of Electricity, and the 
nature of this subtile agent which all men use 
and which uses all men, but which no man has 
yet been able to define or comprehend. “But 
what, after all,” says our friend, the Professor, 
“is this agent which we call Electricity? Its 
power and its beneficence we know, and many 
of its laws we have been able to discover and 
apply ; but its essence—what is that? What 
is its original form and consistency? Where 
its hiding-place? Is it visible totheeye? Has 
it dimensions, color, tangibility? Will it ever 
be known save as an unseen and unexplainable 
Sorce ? ” 

We ventured to reply, that when the exact 
nature and attributes of the human soul were 
discovered and understood by the human mind, 





electricity and other forces of nature would 
cease to present these unanswerable problems; 
but whether that knowledge would ever come 
in this life was a question quite as difficult to 
answer as the series he had propounded. 

At this point of the conversation a ‘pale- 
faced, student-looking young man, who had 
been abstractedly looking over the pages of an 
open book, touched our friend gently on the 
shoulder, and with that exquisite, self-satisfied 
air which so becomes the ardent, hopeful, ego- 
tistic sophomore, and in a voice at once im- 
pressive and oracular, remarked : 

“The Human Brain is an Electric Battery, 
sending out its currents to the Extremities of 
the System. The Soul-Power is thus nothing 
more nor less than Electricity.” 

“Very true,” said our friend, “and now, will 
you be kind enough to explain what this Soul- 
Power, which is nothing more nor less than 
Electricity, is? Whatisits semblance, its color, 
its ponderosity, its consistency ?” 

“Oh,” replied the budding sage, “ that we 
can not understand as yet!” 

“ Just so,” said our friend, “ that is what I 
was remarking.” 

At this juncture a gray-haired, contemplative 
old gentleman in the corner, quietly reading the 
evening paper, broke in with deliberate tones, 
and without lifting his face or his eyes, 

“ Fools rush in where angels fear to tread!” 

The doubts which at once sprung up as to 
the intended application of the quotation 
served as a wet blanket upon the embers 
of speech, and silence supervened. So the 
great question remains unsolved. 


AN AMERICAN VESSEL OF HONOR. 

Ir may be well to announce at the start that 
this article does not allude to the “ Dauntless,” 
the “ Henrietta,” or even the “ Alabama;” but 
to an entirely different sort of vessel, viz., the 
Spirroon. We claim this to be, if not the most 
ornamental at least the most useful vessel in 
the land of the free and the home of the brave. 
As in the case of Hobensack’s pills, no family 
should be—and very few families are—without 
it. It has the place of prominence and honor 
in our hotels, railroad cars, club-houses, Young 
Men’s Christian Association rooms, churches, 
and private parlors. It is fashioned in various 
shapes—plain, ornate, and grotesque, and is 
embellished with the most beautiful designs 
and pleasant devices. In a drawing-room car, 
the other day, we saw some decidedly récherché 
and taking patterns, done in the best quality 
of stone china, with embellishments in green 
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and gold. They were distributed with great 
taste and liberality—after the manner of “ in- 
dividual” salt-cellars and butter-plates at our 
first-class hotels and restaurants—a separate 
vessel being allowed to each lady and gen- 
tleman. Also at the Grand Union Hotel at 
Saratoga some exquisite specimens are in use 
in the parlor and dining-room. They are urn- 
shaped, evidently suggested by the fact that 
they are to contain not only the ashes of de- 
funct cigars but the defunct cigars themselves. 

There is one phase of the spittoon question 
which we are fearful has not received proper 
attention from our eminent statisticians and 
political economists, and that is, the sug- 
gestiveness which leads to extravagance and 
waste. There are persons now living who can 
well remember how saving of their “ chaws” 
our old-fashioned munchers used to be, not 
only in the size of the “quid” and the infre- 
quency of its renewal, but in the great care to 
exhaust its virtues before casting it out to be 
trodden under the foot of man. Before the 
days of spittoons, when it became necessary to 
forego the quid for the stated ceremony of eat- 
ing and drinking, it was the custom to remove 
it gently from the mouth, and placing it care- 
fully upon the mantel, in the vest pocket, or 
beside the plate, return it to its place as soon 
as the inevitable duties of the meal were over. 
This was upon occasions when it was deemed 
worth while to forego the juicy morsel for any- 
thing more nutritive. Of course no genuine 
chawer would be silly enough—either in the 
former or later time—to discard the “caven- 
dish,” “ pigtail,” or “honey-dew” for ordinary 
side dishes or between-meal tidbits. Ministers 
of the Gospel, and other public speakers, for- 
merly as now used their own discretion wheth- 
er to remove the quid of tobacco before at- 
tempting to enforce the guid pro quo, or to mix 
spittle and speech in a manner sure to excite 
the warmest solicitude of the hearer, if not to 
facilitate the efforts of the speaker. 

In the matter of pulpit spittoons, we trust to 
be pardoned for suggesting that it would be a 
great improvement to have them placed on or 
above the sacred desk rather than wnder it, as it 
would be a saving of time as well as of unripe 
conclusions if after the second hymn, when the 
sweet morsel must be removed preparatory to 
the heavier work of preaching, to have the re- 
ceptacle near at hand, and within view. We 
have seen ministers at this critical moment go 
through the difficult maneuver of dropping the 
head behind the pulpit for the purpose of eject- 


ing the quid, when if the spittoon had occupied 





its place of honor beside the Bible, no such 
miserable subterfuge would have been neces- 
sary. The pulpit spittoon might be made to 
conform in design to its architectural surround- 
ings, and thus stand as a happy illustration of 
the wtile cum dulce. 

We believe this vessel to be an enemy to 
conservatism and economy, if not to national 
prosperity. We have seen no figures touching 
the manufacture of spittoons as an industrial 
benefaction, but, at the best, we fear that what 
may seem a blessing in this direction is more 
than counteracted by the wasteful extravagance 
of expelling unfinished or half-chewed cuds— 
familiarly called “ old soldiers” —cigar stumps, 
and gastric juice which is so clearly attributa- 
ble to spittoons. We are aware that there is a 
saving clause in the fact that, as a rule, the 
cigar stumps are fished out by enterprising 
lads with bare feet and dirty faces, and thus 
become the means of exciting envy on part of 
the less fortunate, as also of replenishing the 
army of free-smokers. 

The most delicious and appetizing thought 
about the spittoon is that—at least once or 
twice a year—it has to be washed out, or in 
seme inscrutable way cleansed. On this point 
we confess ignorance, having never witnessed 
the process, nor felt sufficient confidence in the 
integrity of our stomach to imagine how it is 
done. That it is somehow accomplished we 
are prone to believe, from the fact that no 
spittoon which we have yet seen was limit- 
less in capacity. Evaporation is a powerful 
agent, but we hardly think that evaporation 
can be relied on to do the entire work. It may 
dry up rivers and reduce the boundaries of 
lakes and seas, but the spittoon is a receptacle 
of such mixed streams of nastiness th#t mere 
drying up would hardly satisfy the decent de- 
mands of society. There can be no reasonable 
doubt, we think, that at some time, and in 
some way, spittoons are cleansed; the opinion 
being founded, not upon the fact that in the 
history of man one was ever known to be 
clean, but in the reason already given, that they 
are of limited and positive dimensions. 

We have called the spittoon an American 
vessel, not because it is unknown in other 
lands, but because it is not so well known or 
so generally appreciated elsewhere as here. 
Some fine poet has given to the wortd a very 
fair conundrum asking what home would be 
without a mother. We can answer that ques- 
tion, for we have scen homes thus deprived; 
but what a home would be without a spittoon 
is more than we can say at the present writing. 
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{In this Department will be noticed such matters as are of interest to correspondents and to the general reader. 
Contributions for ‘‘ What They Say *’ should be brief, pointed, and creamy, to secure publication.] 





Go ur € orrespoudents. 


Questions oF “GENERAL INTEREST’ ONLY 
will be answered in this department. We have no space to gratify 
idle curiosity. One question only at a time, and that clearly stated, 
must be prop ded, if a correspondent shall expect us to give him 
the benefit of its early consideration. Questions of personal interest 
will be promptly answered by letter, uf a stamp be inclosed for the 
return postage. 











Smatt Prorte.—How can I grow? 
I am nineteen years of age, and a trifle under five 
feet in height. I have a brother in the same fix. 
My father was a small man, being a trifle over 
five feet. My mother was a little taller, relatively. 
We use no stimulants. Will occupation, dict, 
etc., have any influence in my case? Please an- 
swer this through the Journal for the benefit 
of ‘‘ small specimens of humanity.” 

H. A. P. 


Ans. You have doubtless inherited your short 
stature from your parents; but you could have 
been taller than you are, the health being good, if 
your food had been mainly that which promotes 
the growth of bone and muscle. Oatmeal, beans, 
peas, and lintels, with lean beef and fruit, would 
be the best diet for the development of stature 
and strength ina case like yours. If these articles 
had constituted your diet from childhood, you 
might have been two inches taller in consequence. 
Small people when raising families should use as 
a dict the articles referred to, and feed their chil- 
dren on the same, and not give them fine flour 
bread and pastry, buckwheat cakes, and such 
articles. Read the article on Breadmaking in our 
Annual for 1871, now ready, price 25 cents. 


HeE WISHES TO BECOME A NAVIGATOR. 
What books shall he study, or where can he be in- 
structed in navigation ? 

Ans. There are nautical schools in nearly all of 
our seaport towns, where special instruction is 
given in this great and useful interest. We ought 
to have free school-ships in every port, in which 
boys could be thoroughly trained for this service, 
as they are in England. Then we should soon 
have a body of first-rate American sailors, and not 
be dependent on the riff-raff or “‘ flood-wood” of 
foreign countries. 

In New York we have a nautical school, under 
the care of the SocreTy FOR THE EDUCATION AND 
ADVANCEMENT OF YOUNG SEAMEN, at 72 Madison 
Street. The teachers are Messrs. Brownlow and 
Thoms, who are thoroughly competent. Par- 
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ents who have sons difficult to manage should 
send them to a naval or to a military school where 
training and discipline are features. 


Esor.—Who was sop, the author 
those noted fables? at what time and where did 
he live? 

Ans. He was an ancient Greek writer, who, ac- 
cording to Herodotus, lived in the latter half of 
the sixth century before Christ, i. ¢., about 2,400 
years ago. It is believed that many fables written 
by others have been attributed to him. 


Vinecar PLant.—W hat is its origin ? 

Ans. It is a fungus composed of branched 
threads in a tangled mass, which is tough and 
crust-like, or leathery. It is found in decaying 
bodies, and in fluids undergoing acetous fermen- 
tation, which it greatly promotes. 


Secret Societies —We are not to sit 
in judgment, or, rather, we are not to pronounce 
against the motives of the thousands and tens of 
thousands who seek to better their own condi- 
tion and that of others by joining the Masons, the 
Odd Fellows, the Sons of Temperance, Good 
Templars, Rechabites, and the rest. But as for 
ourselves, we find enough to interest and occupy 
us fully in such good works as are commended by 
the highest authority, and which are clearly de- 
fined in science and revelation. If there are not 
real mysteries enough in nature, we may institute 
artificial ones to any extent. Personally, we have 
no time or inclination to work secretly, or to 
withhold from loved ones an equal share in all 
there is of us, present or prospective. If we 
should be invited to take a step in the dark—a 
step on which we could not ask God’s blessing, 
we should decline to take it. If entertainments 
be proposed in which the family may not par- 
ticipate, we should decline them. In short, we 
decline being a party to any secret society whatever 

PimpLes—Firuness—Memory.—My 
face is covered with pimples—how can I get rid ot 
them? How can I improve my Firmness and my 
Memory ? 

Ans. 1. Quit eating too much sugar, butter, ane 
fat, and avoid every form of social dissipation. 2 
Read the “‘ Self-Instructor in Phrenology and Phys 
iology”’ and the book on Memory, and they wi 
tell you how to improve and how to restrain eac* 
one of the faculties and propensities. 
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Corns on THE Tors.—Insignificant 
as these things may seem to be, they are often 
most painful and troublesome. A lady asks us: 

‘“What will eure corns on the feet? I know 
that roomy shoes, stockings, ete., will prevent 
them; but after one is so unfortunate as to have 
them on the feet, is there anything that will re- 
move them? I have asked your advice in similar 
cases, and have benefited by it, so I concluded to 
write to you this time, knowing that if you don’t 
know of a remedy, nobody does. I inclose a 
directed envelop for your reply. 

‘Yours, very respectfully, E. P.” 

Ans. Corns are usually caused by tight boots 
and shoes. Even tight stockings will aggravate if 
they do not produce corns. Breaking in new boots 
may produce a crop of corns. Chinese women, 
and other foolish persons who have more vanity 
than common sense or regard for comfort, punish 
themsclves and spoil their feet by wearing shoes 
Remedy: let the shoes and stockings 
be easy to the feet. Wash the feet—we may as 
well include the whole person—in cold water every 
morning. Those who now have young corns may 
wear a little soft cotton on them, and get relief. 
If the corn be hard and the skin thick and horny, 
it may be softened in warm water and then cut 
away or picked out. After this, place some cotton 
wool over the toe to protect it from the stocking, 
wear comfortable shoes, and the corn will dis- 
appear. 

Prysicat Epvucation.—We are of the 
opinion that Dr. Caldwell has reference to the na- 
ture of mind as human, when he speaks of the in- 
capacity for change. That the mind can expand, 
grow, be cultivated, et cetera, the whole bearing of 
his essay goes te prove; and it is his object to in- 
dicate the results of a long professional experi- 
ence with reference to the training and culture 
best adapted to render the growth and expansion 
harmonious and efficient. J. 8. P. will perceive 
the views of Dr. Caldwell more and more clearly 
as the essay unfolds. 


too small. 


Your EnGaGcement Rive. — Nearly 
all the publications on etiquette have something 
to say with reference to this subject, and there is 
very little difference of opinion among the Ches- 
terfields of American society, all agreeing that at 
the time of the engagement, or as soon thereafter 
as practicable, the gentleman shall furnish a gold 
circlet, which his affianced shall wear in token and 
confirmation of the engagement made. If the 
gentleman be wealthy, he may provide for the pur- 
pose a diamond ring, a single stone one being con- 
sidered the more suitable. We are of opinion that 
the most appropriate offering of this nature is a 
plain gold ring of the finest quality, an inscription 
being cut on the interior, giving the initials of the 
parties and the date of the contract. When the 
ring is presented, the proper way is for the gentle- 
man to slip it gracefully on the finger of the lady; 
the forefinger of the left hand is the one selected 
by custom for the engagement ring. 

We are not in fayor of massive love tokens of 





this kind. We frequently meet with young ladies 
whose fingers seem quite weighed down by a great 
clumsy ring. This is certainly bad taste. In se- 
lecting a ring, reference should be had to the 
character of the hand owned by the lady. If she 
have long, slender fingers, the ring may be com- 
paratively broad. If the hand or fingers are short 
and dimpled, we think it should be comparatively 
narrow; the weight in any event ought not to 
exceed four pennyweights, that is, the fifth of an 
ounce. 


Piregrm Fataers ann MorHers. — 
Can you give us the names of the passengers of 
the Mayflower? or inform your readers where they 
can be obtained ? 


Ans. Write to “‘the gentleman in charge of Pil- 
grim Hall, Plymouth, Mass.,’’ and (if you inclose 
a prepaid envelope addressed to yourself) he will 
tell you the price of the book which will inform 
you all about the Pilgrims, their journey, their 
landing, sufferings, and ultimate success, with en- 
gravings of the town, coast, and everything inter- 
esting relative to the subject. 


hat E hep Sap. 


Busnen Heaps Acarn.—A_ lady 
writes us commending our remarks on Bushel 
Heads in the July number, and wishes us to sug- 
gest that a fashion of short hair be at once inau- 
gurated; that all liberty-loving and independent 
women take the lead, and thus emancipate the 
slaves of long hair and Bushel Heads at once. 
Why not? Sensible women have come into short 
dresses, then why not short hair? Poor pagar 
Chinamen are slaves to long hair—the queue—also 
to long finger-nails, and many of them to feet so 
small that they can scarcely waddle. Other fool- 
ish fellows shave the tops of their heads, still 
others their faces. All unnatural habits; and we 











_ can not see why sensible American men and women 


should make fools of themselves by following any 
fashion except for health, comfort, taste, econo- 
my, or convenience. We advise short hair for 
men, women, and children, and no shaving of 
heads or faces. 


Use tHe Leisure Hovr.—One of 
our subscribers, J. P. 8., warmly discusses the 
subject of improving the spare moments by read- 
ing. There is scarcely an employment which does 
not afford intervals of leisure which, if rightly 
used, would in the end roll up arich balance of 
instruction and mental benefit to the account of 
the discreet man or woman who availed himself or 
herself of the golden opportunities. J. P. 8. in- 
stances the learned blacksmith, Elihu Burritt, who 
accumulated such an extraordinary fund of lingual 
knowledge ‘tat the forge,”’ becoming conversant 
with fifty-two languages from those small begin- 
nings and smaller progresses, found in the inter- 
vals between heating and hammering the iron. 
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With such an illustration in view, none need de- 
spair of attaining a mental condition which shall 
be creditable. 


Tue PuHrenotocicaL MaGazINE AND 
PacKABD’s MONTHLY, published by Samuel R. 
Wells, New York, rarely fails to contain valuable 
hints and suggestions on a variety of practical 
subjects both of interest and importance to the 
general reader. It appears in a very attractive 
dress, which, with its entertaining and instructive 
miscellany, should make it a welcome visitor to 
all who prize in their reading not only what 
pleases the eye, but what conveys substantial and 
useful information.— The Interior. 


“Tue PrancnetreE Mystery.” — 
Dear Mr. WeELts: You send me the following 
letter from a correspondent, and ask what I have 
to say about it: 

Near E. City, Pasquotank Co., N. C. 

S. R. WeLtits—Dear Sir: Please send me June 
number P. JournaL. * * * [admire you still. 
Never but one complaint—“ The Planchette Mys- 
tery.” Why intensify my curiosity? Promise a 
solution of a terrible mystery, and leave the mys- 
tery unexplained, and then bow yourself away 
from your excited, bewildered, and too confiding 
friend and victim with a polite—‘*I withhold my 
name, and have nothing to say.” Call you this 
backing “p, or deserting your friends at the critical 
moment? R. B. C. 

If there be any “‘ mystery "’ still involved in this 
matter, which ought to be and can be explained, I 
suppose that I, as the author of the publication 
referred to, am responsible for it. If your corre- 
spondent had mentioned a little more specifically 
the difficulties under which his mind is laboring, 
his case could possibly have been met more direct- 
ly. I would say, however, that whatever “ mys- 
tery” it may be for the explanation of which I am 
he]@ responsible, it can not be the ‘ Planchette 
Mystery,”’ for that is presented in the publication 
simply as a “ mystery,” the elucidation of which, 
in the light of the undisputed and indisputable 
Jacts presented, belongs to my readers as much as 
to myself. If, however, I did not put forth any 
explanatory theory of my own, I certainly claim 
the credit of exhibiting, in copious quotations, 
a number of ingenious theories propounded by 
others. 

Among these is the theory of a “ floating, cir- 
cumambient, atmospheric ‘* mentality,” offered by 
“Clarkey”’ in Putnam’s Monthly; the theory of 
animal magnetism, opium, hashish, and monomania 
presented by Rev. A. D. Field in the Ladies’ Repos- 
itory ; the Devil theory, urged with great vehemence 
by our Catholic friends; the theory of the auto- 
matic and involuntary action of the mind, propound- 
ed by the Rev. Dr. Patton of the Advance ; and the 
theory so pertinaciously insisted upon by Mr. J. 
T. Headley in Hours at Home, that the phenomena 
are referable to electricity and magnetism, to which, 
however, the ingenious writer forgot to add the 
equally probable theory of sheet lightning. I offer- 





ed no theory of my own except that, with the be- 
nevolent intent of helping friend ‘‘Clarkey,”’ of 
Putnam's, out of a difficulty, I suggested that the 
force which moved Planchette might be ‘‘a little 
fairy, snugly cuddled up under the board.” 

As these several hypotheses exhaust the whole 
circle of supposable mundane forces, and trench a 
little upon the sphere of the supermundane (or ra- 
ther inframundane), one could have imagined that 
each reader might have eked out from them an ex- 
planation of the “ Planchette Mystery’? to suit 
himself. It was not to be supposed, of course, 
that any one of them would go beyond the sphere 
of mundane causes, and imagine that these won- 
derful phenomena are, what they almost invari- 
ably claim to be, the product of the spirits of our 
departed friends ; for Mr. Headley assures us that 
this is ‘‘ too absurd a proposition to be entertained 
for a moment.” 

Ido not deny that in the last sixteen payes of 
“The Planchette Mystery,” as you published it 
from your JoURNAL in a pamphlet (that portion of 
the lucubration which comes under the head of 
“ Planchette’s own theory’), I practiced a little inno- 
cent artifice, purposely, however, throwing over it 
a vail so thin and transparent, that I supposed ev- 
ery one might see through it. I said: 

“‘ Having thus exhibited these several theories, 
and, to an extent, discussed them et contra, it is 
but fair that we should now ask Planehette—using 
that name in a liberal sense—what is her theory of 
the whole matter? * * * And perhaps if we 
are a little skillful in putting our questions, and 
occasionally call in the aid of Planchette’s brothers 
and sisters, and other members of this mysterious 
family, we + oa some satisfactory results.’’ 
—(Pumph., p. 29.) 

Now I have been for many years on speaking 
terms with all the members of this wonderful fam- 
ily, from that clever damsel, Miss Clairvoyance, 
who has now a sprinkling of gray hairs, down to 
this latest-born child, Miss Planchette; and as I 
plainly intimated my intention to call in the aid 
of the whole family, using Planchette as the repre- 
sentative and mouthpiece of the whole, I think I 
had some cause for surprise on being asked after- 
ward, as I was a few times, “‘ Did you really get all 
those communications through that little board ?”’ 
I certainly did intend to give, in that imaginary 
dialogue, a fair reflex of what I understand to be 
the more important teachings of the whole thing, 
from clairvoyance downward, direct and indirect, 
verbal, phenomenal, and inferential. I think I 
did right, however, in passing the grist through 
my own mill before giving it to the public; and if 
I was obliged to bolt out cartloads of bran, I sub- 
mit that there was some substantial, wholesome 
Jlour \eft. If what is said under the head of “* The 
Medium—the Doctrine of Spheges,” is duly pon- 
dered, I think it may be found to contain the 
germs of a new, universal, and Christian philoso- 
phy, both of natural and spiritual things, and their 
correlations. 

The pamphlet, which you published, and have 
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for sale,* contains several pages not printed in the 
A. P. JournaL, in which Planchette defines the 
distinctive characters and purposes of the three 
past great Divine Epiphanies or Dispensations, proph- 
esies a Fourth, now at hand, and tells us something 
about the prospective and final settlement of the 
long existing feud between science and religion. 

Of a lucubration intended selely to excite 
thought and reasoning, and which must necessarily 
stand or fall upon its own merits, it was not deem- 
ed that the author’s name could be of any great 
consequence to the readers. But as this name ap- 
pears to have been the subject of considerable in- 
quiry, there is perhaps now no reason why I should 
not end this part of the mystery by subscribing 
myself, very respectfully, WILLIAM FISHBOUGH. 

54 Sourn Turp Street, Wituiamspures, N. Y. 

Brars Waves—A Misnomer.—In 
this astronomical, geological, and psychological 
age of our world there appears to be a great de- 
sire existing with regard to the wonderful, the 
mysterious, and the eternal future, and many who 
investigate these matters (in my opinion) form 
some strange and delusive conclusions. For in- 
stance, take this matter of the so-called “ brain 
waves.” 

A correspondent of the JourNAL, in the May 
number, seems to think that the article entitled 
‘** Brain Waves”’ in a number of the JouRNAL hits 
the nail on the head with regard to what is sup- 
posed to be sympathy of thought, or the same 
thought existing in different minds at the same 
time, and that there is some unknown cause or 
medium existing in space, which, set in motion, 
floats across the unbounded intellectual gulf, and 
touches and originates the same thoughts in all 
minds in the same latitude. But the same corre- 
spondent asking for more light can not have his 
questions answered without showing “brain 
waves” to be not only a misnomer, but a delusion. 
Ist. If these waves do exist, they are not brain 
waves, but spirit waves, or waves of the mind. 
2d. Thought is not originated by waves, or some 
universal communicating medium, but originates 
in the mind by the mind being presented with a 
picture. Our minds can have no conception of 
anything without we see the thing or a picture of 
it furnished by some one that has seen it, and in 
accordance with the completeness of the picture 
will our ideas be correct or incorrect. [What 
about those objects not seen by the eye, but which 
- depend for their acceptance entirely on faith ?] 
Adam and Eve had no knowledge of good and 
evil, or of their condition, until their eyes were 
opened. 

Two persons placed under the same circumstan- 
~ ces, surrounded by the same objects, will possess 





* Tuas PLancuette Mystery; An Inquiry into the 
Nature, Origin, Import, and Tendencies of Modern 
Signs and Wonders. How to Work Planchette. 25 cts. 
8. R. Wells, publisher, 389 Broadway, New York. 





the same thoughts if their minds are of the same 
quality or character. [Were there ever two brains 
or minds just alike?] And if some ministers’ ser- 
mons “do not come within gun-shot” of your 
correspondent, it is because they are not presented 
in a manner that will drive impressions from the 
hearer’s mind that have been placed there by cir- 
cumstances and objects with which he was sur- 
rounded during the week. And if the minister 
should preach the same thing your correspondent 
was thinking about the week previous, depend 
upon it the minister was surrounded and im- 
pressed by the same circumstances and objects. 
To illustrate. When President Lincoln was assas- 
sinated, it was such a thrilling and horrible deed 
that it made an immediate impression upon the 
minds of all persons throughout the civilized 
world, but more deeply upon the American peo- 
ple. And surely it was not mysterious for a min- 
ister to preach concerning the sin of murder, 
while I or some one else in the congregation was 
thinking of it. 

[The subject is still open, and “light, light, 
more light’ is wanted. ] 

Wantep, In New Soutn Wates.— 
Here is a call for our publications and for a hygi- 
enic physician. We will supply the books, but 
where is the physician? The following letter ex- 
plains itself: 

Wrwnstay ENrre_p, Sypney, N. 8. Wags. 

EDITOR PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 389 Broad- 
way, New York—Dear Sir: Some seven or more 
years ago I had an invoice of books from you, 
and I now write to ask you to be so good as to 
forward me by return of post a catalogue and price 
list of your hygienic books. State price in gold, 

ayable at New York; also state freight per Pacitic 
ilway to San Francisco. We are very badly off 
for some one like Dr. Trall in Australia; if we 
could only induce one or two of his pupils to 
come, they would make a fortune, and be a Wess- 
ing to this land. Now that we are brought into 
direct communication with your great country by 
a Pacitic Railway and our line of steamers via 
New Zealand and Honolulu, it lessens the distance 
between us, which will be of great mutual advan- 
tage, and I hope will bless us with the presence of 
some of Fe hygienic instructors among us. If 
ou could induce a physician to come here, I would 
glad to render him every assistance. I retired 
from business about two years ago, and would have 
plenty of time to lend a helping -hand to emanci- 
pate the people from their slavery to drugs, but 
they are quite prepared to receive some clever 
a, as a great many have had their eyes opened 
y books distributed among them by myself and 
other friends to the cause. Believe me, yours 
faithfully, RICHARD WYNNE. 


’ [There. The reader now has the whole matter 
before him. The writer of the above letter is a 
wealthy gentleman and a thorough-going reformer. 
He seeks to displace the use of poisonous drugs 
and the floods of patent medicines and other 
quackery by real intelligence and hygienic agen- 
cies. Let us help him to doit. He has our best 
wishes. America and Australia are now to be 
nearer neighbors, thanks to the enterprise of 
the nineteenth century.] 
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Ziterary Hotices. 


[All works noticed in Tue PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
may be ordered from this office, at prices annexed.) 








Lirz, Letrers, Lecrures, anp Ap- 
DRESSES OF FREDERICK W. ROBERTSON, M.A., 
Incumbent of Trinity Chapel, Brighton, 1847- 
1853. Complete in one volume. 12mo; cloth; 

p. 840. New York: Harper & Brothers, Pub- 
ishers. 

Probably in the whole catalogue of those who 
have labored in the Christian ministry one could 
not be found who won so eminent a place in a 
shorter space of time as Frederick W. Robertson. 
Entering into the work of an evangel, with his 
soul on fire he at once aroused attention. He was 
brilliant and emphatic, yet of the most delicate 
tenderness. Breaking away from the restrictions 
of technical theology, he preached wholly from 
the point of view of his emotions and convictions. 

His nobility of character commanded universal 
esteem, and those who enjoyed his personal 
friendship could not but fervently love him. As 
his sermons were delivered mainly from notes, 
scarcely a complete one has been preserved, but 
the collated fragments have found a world of 
readers on both sides of the Atlanvic. All the 
charm of naturalness, freshness, warmth, and sin- 
cere and earnest conviction appear in them, with- 
out the slightest trace of bigotry or class preju- 
dice. This new and complete edition of Mr. 
Robertson’s life, lectures, ete., is exceedingly 
well gotten up, and of a price adapted to the needs 
of the general public. —— 


Humanity: Its Fountain and Stream. 
By Deacon Dye. Illustrated by one hundred 
Engravings, giving one Portrait, taken from 
Nature, of each Distinct People now known to 
the Civilized World; among which are all the 
Reigning Sovereigns of Europe, President Grant, 
and other Rulers. Each Portrait is Colored, 


giving the Complexion of every Distinct People. 
ne vol, octavo; pp. 91; cloth. Price, $3. 
New York: Published by the Author. 


Mr. J. 8. Dye, of bank-note and bogus-money 
notoriety, has really made a very curious book un- 
der the above title. In a brief review the Albion 
ways: 

“The author claims—funnily enough—to have 
given to the world therein the only intelligent 
theory concerning the original condition, com- 
plexion, and geographical distribution of the hu- 
man race. Red, he informs us, was the color of 
man originally, and black, yellow, and white are 
variations from it, produced by climate and social 
habit. He scouts—withont, however, attempting 
to scientifically disprove—the theory of Darwin, 
that all animal forms, man and beast alike, had a 


common origin, and only reached their present 
state by successive stages of development. Much 
of this odd book is devoted to the ancient pagan 
world, and statistics of a miscellaneous character 
bearing upon the people of the earth from the 
creation downward. 





MemoriAL ADDRESSES ON THE LIFE 
AND CHARACTER OF WILLIAM PITT FEssEN- 
DEN (a Senator from Maine), delivered in the 
Senate and House of Representatives, Forty- 
first Congress, Second Session, Dec. 14th, 1869. 
=e by order of Congress. Washington: 


Weare indebted to the courtesy of Hon. Willard 
Warner, U. 8. Senator, for a copy of this most 
worthy tribute. Mr. Fessenden was one of the 
earliest patrons of phrenological works in this 
country. At his suggestion the editor of the 
JOURNAL examined the head of a murderer—after- 
ward convicted—in the Portland jail, and found 
him to be so near an imbecile as to be an irrespon- 
sible person. — 

Free Russta. By William Hepworth 

Dixon, author of ‘‘ New America,”’ “‘ Her _— 

esty’s Tower,” etc. One vol., 12mo; pp. 2 


cloth. Price, $2 00. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 


Mr. Dixon is a capital book-maker. He knows 
what will sell. We like the word “Free,” and 
credit the author with using it properly. Rus- 
sians will demur at much in the book, as do 
Americans at much he says of us in ‘‘ New Ameri- 
ca.” But let us once understand the organization 
of the writer, and we shall not only know what to 
expect, but how to make due allowances for what 
he may write; for, be it known, an author, speak- 
er, artist, and actor puts himself into his produc- 
tion, even though he paints the Madonna. Mr. 
Dixon’s work has much in it to interest Ameri- 
cans; and Americans desire to know all they can 
about Russia. Here is an easy method of secing 
—with the mind—that great empire. 


As Reearps Proraptasm, in Relation 
to Professor Huxley’s Essay on the Physical 
Basis of Life. By James Hutchison Stirling, 
¥.R.C.8. and LL.D., Edin. One vol., 12mo; pp. 
71; paper. Price, 25 cents. New Haven, Conn. : 
C. C. Chatfield & Co. 

Very suggestive, and indeed we may say in- 
structive. Were it not for the investigators, we 
should make no progress in science. Here is a 
step ahead in material investigation. Several edi- 
tions have been already published. 

Lire iy Urau; or, The Mysteries and 
Crimes of Mormonism. Being an exposé of the 
Secret Rites and Ceremonies of the Latter-Day 
Saints, with a Full and Authentic History of 
Polygamy and the Mormon Sect from its origin 
to the present time. By J. H. Beadle, editor of 
the Salt Lake Reporter, and Utah Correspondent 
of the Cincinnati Commercial. One vol., 12mo; 

p. 540; cloth. Price, $2 25. Philadelphia: 

Rational Publishing Company. Sold only by 

subscription, 

Another *‘ book of martyrs.” Was there ever a 
religious sect not persecuted? We may, with 
almost equal propriety, inquire was there ever a 
religious sect that did not persecute? The history 
of Mormonism is pretty well understood already, 
and every one judges for himself as to its merits 
or demerits. Suffice it, Mr. Beadle regards the 


whole thing a great imposition, and his work is 
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written in this spirit. What Mormons will say of 
it may be imagined. They will retort that Mr. 
Beadle is bad. Of course the book will sell as a 
sensation, and the publishers will ‘‘ put money in 
their purse.”” We do not see clearly the future of 
Mormonism. We do see that polygamy in Ameri- 
ca is fated. Instead of extending, it will contract, 
and ere long be discontinued, except where prac- 
ticed clandestinely. —— 


Sones or Yate: A New Collection of 
College Songs. Edited by Charles 8. Elliott, 
A.B. One vol. 12mo; pp. 126; cloth. Price, 
$1. New Haven: Charles C. Chatfield & Co. 
The author has performed his task most admir- 

ably, and the publisher has availed himself of 

every facility of the printer’s art to present the 
work in the most acceptable manner. It is at 
once neat, tasteful, and artistic. Old and new 

College songs—the words set to music—are given, 

and we can see, in imagination, the students—each 

with a copy—sitting on the College green, singing 
the joyous songs. Many a happy memory will be 
revived in perusing these pages. 





Tut Ros Roy on tHE Jorpan, Nie, 
Rep SeA, AND GENNESARETH, etc. A Canoe 
Cruise in Palestine and Egypt, and the Waters 
of Damascus. By J. Macgregor, M.A. With 
Maps and Illustrations. ne vol., 8vo; pp. 
404; cloth. Price $2 50. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 

**A Record of Rob Roy’s Cruise on Ancient 
Rivers, Lakes, and Seas in Bible Lands.” This is 
the neat dedication by the author. Readers who 
would look at the country through which this 
author passed, and at the people through most in- 
telligent eyes, may do so by reading this book. 
There are many full-page illustrations, giving 
views of historical towns, mountains, and other 
objects. It is just the book for every private or 
public library. 


Marrrep 1x Haste. . By Mrs. Ann S. 
Stephens, author of “Fashion and Famine,” 
“The Heiress,” etc., ete. Price, $1 75 in cloth, 
or $1 50 in paper. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson 
& Brothers. 

“Married in Haste” is the name of an entire 
new novel, just published by T. B. Peterson & 
Brothers, Philadelphia. It is very vivid in descrip- 
tion, very acute in perception of character, and as 
absorbing in interest as any of her previous ef- 
forts, and if anything exhibits a finer tone. 


Jos Turron’s Rest; or, Ways and 
Means. A Story of Life’s Struggles. By Clara 
Lucas Balfour. One vol., 12mo; pp. 332; cloth. 
New York: National Temperance Bociety. 


Mrs. Balfour is one of the most popular writers 
and lecturers on temperance in England. In this 
handsome volume she gives pictures of life’s 
phases, such as must impress every reader, and 
tend to fortify one against many temptations. 
The book should be placed in the hands of all 
young people, 





Twenty-Firra Annuat Report or 
THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE PRISON 
ASSOCIATION OF NEw YORK, and Accompany- 
ing Documents, for the year 1869. Transmitted 
to the Legislature, January 20th, 1870. 

A document containing the present condition 
of prisons and prisoners in the United States; 
with accounts of discipline, treatment, punish- 
ment, etc., with suggestions for prevention and 
of reformation. It is the most complete state- 
ment yet presented to the public in this country. 


Maternity: A Popular Treatise for 
Young Wives and Mothers. By Tullio Suzzara 
Verdi, A.M., M.D., of Washington, D. C., Grad- 
uate of the Gymnasium of Literature and Sci- 
ence, Mantua, Italy; of the Pennsylvania Ho- 

st Medical College ; Clinical Student of 

the Philadelphia Hospital, Blockley; formerly 

Associate Physician of the New York ma 

Asylum, ete. 12mo; pp. 451; cloth. Price,$2 25. 

New York: J. B. Ford & Company. 

The title of this excellent work suggests its 
nature; itis well suited to take a place on 
the shelf in the inner sanctuary of domestic life. 
It is comprehensive, furnishing in clear but brief 
terms the advice so often needed by mothers with 
reference to the food, clothing, and remedial treat- 
ment required by children, whether regularly or 
contingently. 
Speecues, Letrers, AND SAYINGS OF 

CuaRLEs Dickens. To which is added a sketch 

of the Author by George Augustus Sala, and 

Dean Stanley’s Sermon. Paper, 50 cents; 8vo; 

pp. 110. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Joun. A Love Story. By Mrs. Oliphant, author 
of “ Agnes,”’ “‘ Life of Edward Irving,” ‘* Brown- 
lows,’”’ ete. Paper, 50 cents; 8vo; pp. 110. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 

The above recent publications have been re- 
ceived from Franklin Square. The title of the 
first conveys a full idea of its character, and noth- 
ing short of a reading would be sufficient to stay 
the appetite of an admirer of the great novelist. 
Of the second, the author’s name—Mrs. Oliphant 
—is a guaranty that it is not wishy-washy or lack- 
a-daisical. 


Tar Herr or Gaymountr. A Novel. 
By John Esten Cooke, author of ‘‘ Hammer and 
Rapier,” ete. Paper, 50 cents. New York: Van 
Evrie, Horton & Co. 

This is a reprint in complete form of one of 
the popular stories published in The Old Guard, a 
monthly magazine issued by the above-named 
firm. 


Tue Porrrarr 1x my Uncie’s Dixine- 
Room; and Other Tales. First published in 
America in Littel’s Living Age. Contents: 
“ Portrait in my Uncle’s Dining-Room,” ‘“ Oli- 
via’s Favor,” ‘‘A Tale of Halloween,” “ Mrs. 
Merriden’s Fortune,” ‘Little Miss Deane,” 
‘Late for the Train.”” One vol., 8vo.; pp. 107; 
paper. Price, 38 cents. Boston: Littell & Gay. 


The fact that the tale was published in the Liv- 
ing Age is presumptive evidence that it is regarded 
as having real merit. 





